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Week Ending Friday, July 16, 1993 


Memorandum on Assistance for Haiti 
June 25, 1993 


Presidential Determination No. 93-28 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense 


Subject: Presidential Determination on Haiti 
Reconstruction and Reconciliation Fund 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 614(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended (the “Act”), I hereby: 

(1) determine that it is important to the 
security interests of the United States to fur- 
nish to Haiti up to $36.4 million in assistance 
from Development Assistance obligated for 
Haiti, and under Chapters 4, 5, and 6 of Part 
II of the Act from Economic Support Funds 
(ESF) previously allocated for Peru and ESF 
deobligated from Bolivia, without regard to 
sections 513 and 518 of the Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 1993 (Public Law 
102-391), and sections 620(q) and 660 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 2151 et seq.), or any other provi- 
sion of law within the scope of section 614; 

(2) determine that it is vital to the national 
security interests of the United States to fur- 
nish up to $918,000 in assistance under sec- 
tion 23 of the Arms Export Control Act from 
Foreign Military Financing (FMF) funds 
previously obligated for Haiti and $250,000 
in FMF previously obligated for Peru, with- 
out regard to section 513, the proviso in sec- 
tion 515(b), and section 518 of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1993 (Public 
Law 102-391), and sections 620(q) and 660 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 2151 et seq.), or any 
other provision of law within the scope of 
section 614; and 

(3) authorize the furnishing of such assist- 
ance and the making and financing of such 


sales. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including section 301 of title 3, United 
States Code, and section 621 of the Act, I 
hereby: 

(1) delegate to the Secretary of State the 
authority conferred upon the President to 
make determinations under section 610 of 
the Act for the purpose of transferring ESF 
funds available for assistance described in 
paragraph (1) of this determination to, and 
someting such funds with, funds avail- 
able under Chapters 5 and 6 of Part II of 
the Act for Haiti; and 

(2) authorize the Secretary of State to take 
any other actions appropriate with respect to 
such a transfer. 

The Secretary of State is hereby author- 
ized and directed to transmit this determina- 
tion to the Congress and to arrange for its 
publication in the Federal Register. 


William j. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:14 p.m., July 9, 1993] 


NoTE: This memorandum was published in the 
Federal Register on July 13. This item was not 
received in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Kim Campbell 
of Canada in Tokyo, Japan 

July 9, 1993 


The President, Good afternoon. I have 
just spent a very rewarding hour and a half 
with Prime Minister Campbell and members 
of her government. After a very impressive 
career in other posts in government and a 
very rapid rise to the leadership of her coun- 
try, I must say I have been very impressed 
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with the contributions that she has made to 
this summit and with the conversations that 
we have had all along, but especially today. 


The relationship that we have with Canada 
is really unique in all the world. It is our 
largest trading relationship. We are each oth- 
er's largest trading partners. And even 
though we have disputes from time to time, 
when you consider the volume and diversity 
of trade between us, those disputes are re- 
markably few and narrow in scope. 


Canada has been a very strong security 
partner of the United States. And while we 
share a lot in common, we also are very dif- 
ferent and distinctive countries, and I think 
we have a lot to learn from one another. 


I might just mention with regard to two 
specific issues that we discussed, first, I 
reaffirmed to the Prime Minister my com- 
mitment to successfully concluding the side 
agreements to the North American Free 
Trade Agreement and to then moving for- 
ward to successful passage of that agreement 
in the United States Congress. As you know, 
it has passed the Canadian Parliament pend- 
ing its ratification by Congress. And secondly, 
I asked the Prime Minister for her support 
in our attempts to fulfill the agreement 
signed just a few days ago by President 
Aristide and General Cedras to restore de- 
mocracy in Haiti. Canada has been one of 
the United States’ best friends on the Haitian 
issue, with a substantial Haitian population 
and a lot of French-speaking people who can 
make a unique contribution to this restora- 
tion process. So for both those things, I am 
grateful for our common positions, and I ap- 
preciate her support. 


I think I'll turn the microphone over to 
Prime Minister Campbell now, and then 
we'll be glad to answer some questions. 


Prime Minister Campbell. Thank you 
very much, Mr. President. 


I'd simply like to reiterate that we had a 
very fruitful discussion, and I think as two 
novices in the summit process, we both en- 
joyed participating very much. I'd like to 
thank the President for responding very 
— to a request that we have made, and 
that is that he designate someone in the 
White House to be a point of contact for 
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us in managing a variety of issues that arise 
between our two countries, and particularly 
some trade dispute issues. And the President 
has agreed to do that, and we’re looking for- 
ward to having that person designated. 


I also want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the President and his Government 
on the resolution of the situation in Haiti. 
I think without the United States’ involve- 
ment, we would not have that kind of happy 
resolution. And I confirm Canada’s willing- 
ness and commitment to be supportive to the 
followup process in Haiti. 


Economic Summit 


Q. Mr. President, how important is it for 
you and Prime Minister Miyazawa to wrap 
up this summit with a bilateral U.S.-Japanese 
trade agreement? Will the summit be de- 
tracted if you fail to achieve this agreement, 
given the fact that when you met in April, 
both of you indicated that you would achieve 
this agreement by now? 


The President. No, it will not, because 
I think everybody concedes that the summit 
has far exceeded expectations for it before 
we began, for two reasons: first of all, the 
market access agreement on manufactured 
goods, which is the biggest tariff reduction 
agreement among nations in rj years—the 
jobs, the implications of that are staggering 
if we can, in fact, conclude the trade agree- 
ment by the end of the year; and secondly, 
because of the size and scope of the aid pack- 
age to Russia which is very much, as I have 
said repeatedly, in the interest of the United 
States and every other democracy in the 
world—continuing to denuclearize Russia, 
continuing to develop a free market economy 
that can interact with the rest of us. So this 
has been an extremely successful summit. 


We should be driven in our negotiations 
with Japan by one simple question: Is this 
a good agreement or not? Will it advance 
our common interests in reducing the imbal- 
ances in our relationship? And if the answer 
is yes, we should go forward; and if it’s not, 
we shouldn’t. And that’s what we’re going to 
do. I don’t think it has anything to do with 
the way the summit comes out. It’s been a 
huge net plus. 
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Q. Mr. President, there seems to be a new 
optimism today about seeing such an agree- 
ment, and are you willing to compromise on 
the numerical targets or the basic issues 
enough to bring about an agreement? 


The President. Well, 1 hope there will be 
an agreement, and I hope I can answer yes 
to the question that I just posed. I don’t think 
I should say much more about it now. 
They're talking 

Q. But there is a new optimism? 


The President. I don’t want to character- 
ize it. I think anything I say to characterize 
it, up or down, may be wrong. We just have 
to wait and see what happens. 


Q. Mr. President, the economic declara- 
tion that you just approved today said that 
in the future the summits should be more 
informal, and they should have fewer docu- 
ments and declarations. And given that this 
one was a lot less specific in terms of the 
commitments to growth and stimulus than 
you had originally wanted, have you given 
any thought to doing away with this declara- 
tion in the future? Did this have any purpose 
at all? 


The President. No, | like this political 
declaration. Actually, I think both the dec- 
larations that we issued here are briefer than 
they have been in the past, and they're quite 
specific and, I think, quite good. But we tried 
very hard not to make them unrealistic, that 
is, not to have the nations commit to things 
they had no intention of doing or, perhaps 
more to the point, no capacity to do. 

So I feel pretty good about that. I think 
what the people who've been here for many 
years said was that they liked the fact that 
we were moving back toward a more infor- 
mal summit process where we focused on 
one or two big issues, where we tried to get 
one or two things done, and we didn’t overly 
bureaucratize it. And I think our commit- 
ment was to go to Italy next year with smaller 
operations, more streamlined, even less bu- 
reaucracy but focusing on intense, very hon- 
est and open interchanges among the lead- 
ers, and then try to get one or two specific 
things done. 

Anyone from the Canadian press? 
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Canada-U.S. Trade and Iraq 


Q. For your benefit, Mr. President, I'll put 
my question in English. I would like to know, 
Mrs. Campbell, in what terms you did talk 
to the President about trade disputes be- 
tween Canada and the United States. And 
I'd like to know as well if you asked him that 
the next time the United States launches an 
attack somewhere, if Canada would like to 
be informed before the event instead of 
after? 

Prime Minister Campbell. Well, in an- 
swer to your second question, the answer is 
yes. In answer to the first question, I raised 
a number of the issues that are outstanding 
between us. Now, obviously we weren't in 
a position to resolve them here. A number 
of my provincial colleagues also raised con- 
cerns, and so I discussed the irritants that 
are between us, particularly wheat, sugar, 
softwood lumber. And I’m very pleased that 
we will be pursuing those, but more impor- 
tantly, that we now will have someone in the 
White House who will be designated as 
someone that we can be in touch with to help 
manage those particular irritants between us. 


The President. Let me answer—if I might 
answer that question. The Prime Minister 
mentioned wheat, sugar, lumber, and beer. 
We talked about those issues. She also 
brought to my attention, frankly, something 
that I have to admit I think she’s absolutely 
right on, that Canada should have been noti- 
fied at the time we took the action in Iraq. 
Let me tell you, there was a very tight time 
window there because of the por de. i of 
the time when I received the final report 
from my intelligence and investigative agen- 
cies and when the trial started again and get- 
ting past the Sabbath in the Islamic coun- 
tries, the day of worship. That’s something 
that we should have done then and that we 
will do in the future. Canada has been a good 
strategic ally of the United States. It’s abso- 
lutely pivotal in any number of ways. And 
it was a very legitimate issue to raise. 

Another question from the Canadian 
press? 


Trade With Japan 


Q. Prime Minister, President Clinton has 
been pressed from the Japanese to reduce 
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their trade deficit. Are you not afraid that 
such pressure might result in Japanese in- 
vestment in Canada being reduced and si- 
phoned off to the United States? 

Prime Minister Campbell. Well, there is 
already a competitive environment for invest- 
ment. I think the challenge for us is to be 
an attractive investment environment. And 
right now there are no guarantees. So I don’t 
see that that’s necessarily going to result in 
the future. I think what the Americans are 
most concerned about is not simply the flow 
of investment from Japan to North America 
but the opening of the Japanese market to 
goods that are made in North America. And 
I think that’s the significant part of that, of 
the concern that the United States has raised 
with Japan. So the short answer to your ques- 
tion is no, I don’t see that as a problem in 
either the short or medium term. 

The President. If anything, it might in- 
crease Japanese investment in both the Unit- 
ed States and Canada so that market share 
could be maintained while abating the trade 
deficit. So I wouldn’t worry about that at all. 
I think if anything happens on the investment 
side, it will encourage more investment in 
our continent. 


Q. Prime Minister, do you — numer- 


ical trade targets with Japan the way the 
United States is seeking at the moment? 


Prime Minister Campbell. Well, I think 
it’s up to the United States and Japan to find 
the mechanism that will work best to meet 
their goals. I made the point both to the 
President and to the Prime Minister of Japan 
that it is in Canada’s interest that they resolve 
those problems because when the United 
States and Japan have a trade dispute, it is 
very often Canada that gets sideswiped by 
the remedies. 


So it is very much in Canada’s strategic 
interests that those issues be resolved. As to 
which mechanism is used, I think that’s up 
to the United States and Japan to determine. 
But we very much support the resolution of 
that dispute. 


The President. Thank you all very much. 


NoTE: The President’s 22d news conference 
began at 2:23 p.m. at the U.S. Ambassador’s resi- 
dence. In his remarks, he referred to Gen. Raoul 
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Cedras, commander of the Haitian military. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


Exchange With Reporters in Tokyo 
July 9, 1993 


Aid to Russia 


Q. Mr. President, we wanted to ask you 
about Russian aid. Is there any sense of dis- 
appointment that there isn’t more cash, less 
credit, that this isn’t helpful enough to 
Yeltsin? What is your take on it? 

The President. No. As a matter of fact, 
I think, based on where we were 5 or 6 weeks 
ago, this is a real success. I’m very pleased. 
I came here with the hope of getting $500 
million in a privatization fund to help convert 
these government-owned industries to pri- 
vate sector industries. And the Europeans 
have really come forward. I talked to a lot 
of them in the last week, and it appears to 
me that we'll have at least $500 million in 
that fund and an aid package that will prob- 
ably be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$3 billion. So that is very good. It’s also very 
good for America. I mean, there’s a lot of 
business to be done in Russia by Americans 
to create American jobs, business and energy 
and natural resources, in environmental tech- 
nologies, in all kinds of consumer operations. 
This is a huge new market for American 
goods and services. 

It’s also good news because it will end— 
a lot of this money will enable us to continue 
to denuclearize Russia, that is, to dismantle 
their nuclear weapons and to help to deal 
with the aftermath of that. And that is very, 
very important in terms of making our coun- 
try and our world more safe and helping us 
to continue to manage these defense reduc- 
tions. So I’m very happy about that. 

Q. What did President Yeltsin tell you to- 
night? What was his reaction, do you know? 

The President. Well, he’s in a good humor 
tonight, but we just had dinner together. It 
was a formal dinner, so we didn’t have much 
time to talk business. I’m going to see him 
tomorrow, and I’m looking forward to visiting 
with him again. But he is in very good shape 
now, since the election. The process of politi- 
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cal reform is continuing in Russia, and I feel 
good about it. And also, one thing I really 
appreciate about President Yeltsin is that he 
encouraged us to set up an operation in Mos- 
cow to make sure that our money was not 
wasted, which I was very impressed with. 
And so I’ve been working for months now 
to try to get agreement among all these coun- 
tries about exactly what mechanism we'll 
have to monitor the expenditure of this 
money. And we've achieved agreement on 
that. So I’m very encouraged about that. 


Trade Talks 


Q. Mr. President, do you expect any more 
breakthroughs at this summit, I mean, in 
terms of Japanese trade rules and so forth? 
Or are we just flailing? 

The President. No, we're not just flailing. 
But I don’t know. I mean, if that were to 
happen it would be a good thing, as long as 
it’s a good agreement for America. But I 
don’t want to raise any false hopes. We were 
able to get this huge breakthrough on the 
trade in manufactured goods with these 
other nations, which could lead to a huge 
number of new jobs for America. The same 
thing could happen if we could get a break- 
through in our trade relations with Japan. But 
our job is to negotiate firmly in the interests 
of the United States, and we’re doing that. 
And we'll just have to see what happens. 


Russian Role in Economic Summit 


Q. Mr. President, why is the G—7 not dis- 
posed to make themselves the G-8 and in- 
clude Russia? 

The President. Well, I think you will see 
more and more involvement by Russia over 
the next couple of years. President Yeltsin’s 
coming here; I expect he'll be with us next 
year. And I don’t think that this group is wed- 
ded to any particular membership. But I’m 
not sure it’s the right time to discuss a formal 
ue oe But he’s going to have a major 
role in this meeting tomorrow, and I expect 
him to be here next year. 

Q. Isn’t the statement on Bosnia somewhat 
disappointing? 


Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. Will you have dinner tonight with Mr. 
Miyazawa? And what do you read into the 
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fact that he wants to see you again for a trade 
agreement or 

The President. I think they are interested 
in moving our relationships forward. To me, 
it was encouraging that he invited me to din- 
ner because we've already been together 
once. And I think it indicates that the Japa- 
nese do understand there has to be some 
change in the relationship between the Unit- 
ed States and Japan, in both our interests. 

Whether we can agree on exactly what the 
shape of that should be at this time, I don’t 
know. And I’m doing the best I can to rep- 
resent the interests of our country. But as 
I said in my speech yesterday to the univer- 
sity students, I also believe that the position 
I've taken is in the best interests of Japan. 
I know it’s in the best interests of Japanese 
consumers, but it’s going to help to stabilize 
this economy, too, if they can open their mar- 
kets more and not be driven by the desire 
to maintain these massive trade surpluses. So 
we'll work at it. But I was gratified that he 
invited me to dinner, and I’m going to go. 

Q. Wasn't there something good to tell 
you? 

Q. Wasn't the statement on Bosnia 


Economic Summit 


Q. You had expressed some frustration 
with the sort of formal, stilted nature of these 
things, sir. Did you feel you’re making any 
progress towards getting them 

The President. A lot. A lot. 

Q. How is that working out? 

The President. Well, we finished an hour 
early today, partly because of the extra infor- 
mality. The reason we finished an hour early 
today is because we discussed a lot of what 
was on the agenda today, yesterday, when 
we had a more unstructured 3-hour meeting 
and last night during our dinner. And we 
agreed this afternoon to make next year’s ses- 
sion even more informal so that we could 
focus on a few big things, cut out a lot of 
the bureaucracy and all the other stuff that 
goes with these summits, and really try to 
get a few big things done in a very informal 
way. So I feel good about it. 

Q. Aren’t you disappointed on Bosnia, Mr. 
President? Isn’t it sort of a weak statement 
on Bosnia? 
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Japanese Crown Prince and Princess 


Q. How did you like the Crown Prince? 

Q. No, let me just ask—let me ask 

Press Secretary Myers. He’s done. 

Q. How did you like her? 

The President. A lot. I had dinner with 
her. I liked her a lot. I liked him a lot. 

Q. What did you talk about? 

Press Secretary Myers. Okay, thanks, 
you guys. Everybody out. Come on. 

Q. Give us some color. 


Midwest Flooding 

Q. What did they tell you about the 
flood—— 

The President. I think they've crested at 
the upper level. But there will be rolling 
floods all the way down the Mississippi. We'll 
just have to see what happens. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:30 p.m. in the 
President’s suite at the Okura Hotel. This item 
was not received in time for publication in the 
appropriate issue. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia 


July 9, 1993 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

On June 18, 1993, the U.N. Security 
Council adopted Resolution 842, expanding 
the size of the U.N. Protection Force 
(UNPROFOR) in the former Yugoslav Re- 
public of Macedonia. The Security Council 
acknowledged the important contribution of 
the existing UNPROFOR presence to stabil- 
ity in the region and welcomed the addition 
of a US. anos contingent to 
UNPROFOR in Macedonia. I have since or- 
dered the deployment of U.S. Armed Forces 
to Macedonia for these purposes and am pro- 
viding this report, consistent with Section 4 
of the War Powers Resolution, to ensure that 
the Congress is kept fully informed about this 
important U.S. action in support of United 
Nations efforts in the region. 

After the adoption of U.N. Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 795 (1992), which established 
the UNPROFOR Macedonia mission under 
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Chapter VI of the U.N. Charter, 
UNPROFOR deployed a Nordic battalion 
composed of some 700 military personnel to 
Macedonia in early 1993. This peacekeeping 
force has been stationed along the northern 
Macedonian border with the mandate of 
monitoring and reporting any developments 
that could signify a threat to the territory of 
Macedonia. Norway, Finland, and Sweden 
have contributed infantry companies to this 
battalion, which is under the U.N. command 
of a Danish Brigadier General. 

Over the past several days, we have begun 
implementing plans to augment 
UNPROFOR Macedonia with U.S. Armed 
Forces, consistent with Security Council Res- 
olution 842 and as part of the U.S. commit- 
ment to support multilateral efforts to pre- 
vent the Balkan conflict from spreading and 
to contribute to stability in the region. At my 
direction, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff through the Commander in Chief, 
U.S. European Command, ordered the de- 
ployment of Company C, 6th Battalion, 
502nd Infantry Regiment of the Berlin Bri- 
gade to Macedonia. On July 3, advance par- 
ties and support elements began transporting 
equipment into Macedonia by U.S. C-141 
aircraft. The main body of this unit began 
arriving by U.S. C-5 aircraft on July 7. The 
unit’s equipment, including M-113 Armored 
Personnel Carriers (APCs), has also been de- 
livered to the operating area. It is expected 
that the full contingent of U.S. military per- 
sonnel, numbering approximately 350, will 
be in place and equipped by July 12. 

The U.S. contingent will serve under the 
operational control of UNPROFOR Macedo- 
nia and will conduct missions as directed by 
the U.N. commander. Although 
UNPROFOR Macedonia is a U.N. peace- 
keeping force under Chapter VI of the Char- 
ter and has not encountered hostilities to 
date, our forces are fully prepared not only 
to fulfill their peacekeeping mission but to 
defend themselves if necessary. 

This deployment is important to our for- 
eign policy and natural security interests and 
has been directed in accordance with Section 
7 of the United Nations Participation Act and 
pursuant to my constitutional authority as 
Commander in Chief and Chief Executive. 
I will continue to keep you informed about 
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the progress of this and other U.S. efforts 
towards peace and stability in the vital Balkan 
region. 

Sincerely, 


Bill Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Thomas S. 
Foley, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Robert C. Byrd, President pro tempore of 
the Senate. This item was not received in time 
for publication in the appropriate issue. 


Nomination for iy, oe Secretary of 
Commerce and an Assistant 
Secretary of Transportation 


July 9, 1993 


The President has announced his intention 
to nominate David Barram to the position 
of Deputy Secretary at the Department of 
Commerce and Steve Palmer to be Assistant 
Secretary for Governmental Affairs at the 
Department of Transportation. 

“These appointments are a continuation of 
our efforts to nominate accomplished and 
dedicated professionals to important Govern- 
ment positions,” the President said. 

The President said that Mr. Barram’s pri- 
vate sector experience will be a valuable asset 
at the Commerce Department. “His profes- 
sional background combined with his exten- 
sive community service will add an important 
perspective.” 

“Steve Palmer,” said the President, “has 
lengthy experience in Federal Government 
which makes him especially qualified for this 
post.” 


NOTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


Remarks With Prime Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa of Japan in Tokyo 
July 10, 1993 


Prime Minister Miyazawa. President 
Clinton and I weze able to agree upon the 
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establishment of the Japan-U.S. framework 
for a new economic partnership. This agree- 
ment comes at a time to coincide with the 
Tokyo summit, which symbolizes the co- 
operation and coordination between the 
G~7 partners in the international society in 
the post-cold-war era. 

This framework is something that Presi- 
dent Clinton and I agreed to establish in our 
bilateral summit meeting held in last April. 
President Clinton and I share the views that 
establishing such a new framework and sta- 
bilizing Japan-U.S. economic relations from 
the medium- to long-term perspective and 
managing our bilateral economic relationship 
constructively are extremely important not 
only to the enhancement of the national life 
of our two countries but also to the mainte- 
nance and strengthening of the free trading 
system of the world. 

The negotiating teams of our two coun- 
tries, based on those perspectives, the nego- 
tiating teams of both countries made serious 
negotiations both in Washington and Tokyo. 
And they made further negotiations on the 
occasion of President Clinton’s visit, and sub- 
sequently, they have succeeded in reaching 
an agreement. 

Let me share you the gist of this frame- 
work in a few words. This framework aims 
at facilitating frank and broad exchange of 
views between our two countries, and aims 
at resolving the economic issues between our 
two countries based on the spirit of joint ex- 
ercise between the two largest free market 
economies that are the United States and 
Japan, and also aims at advancing our co- 
operation on issues such as environment and 
technology which have significance. More 
concretely, under this framework we will op- 
erate on the principles of two-way dialog and 
limiting our consultations to matters within 
the scope and responsibility of government. 

Under those principles, we will deal with 
the following: to Japan’s efforts at reducing 
the current account surplus and the reduc- 
tion of the American Federal budget deficit, 
in the macroeconomic area. In sectoral and 
structural area we will deal with government 
procurement and deregulation, et cetera. 
And on our common task for cooperatiou on 
glcbal perspective, we will deal with issues 
such as environment and technology. And we 
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will announce the achievements regarding 
these issues at our biannual bilateral summit 


meeting. 

—: let me share with you that 
Japan intends to take measures on its own 
initiative to further expand its market access, 
to enhance its transparency, and promote de- 
pe all along with our objective to 
achieve better quality of life. And I expect 
and hope that in the United States as well 
the U.S. Government will make progress in 
reducing the Federal budget defcit and in 
strengthening international competitiveness. 

Through the efforts of our two govern- 
ments, we would like to contribute to the 
strengthening of Japan-U.S. economic rela- 
tions and also to contribute to the develop- 
ment of world economy in the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Clinton. 

The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. Today’s agreement is an impor- 
tant step toward a more balanced trade rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Japan, & it also benefits the world trading 
system. 

For years we have had trade agreements 
that have failed to reduce our chronic trade 
deficits. Those agreements have not worked 
because they lacked a commitment to tan- 
gible results and they provided no way to 
measure success. This has caused resentment 
to build over time on both sides, threatening 
our vital friendship. 

This wn agreement we are an- 
nouncing today takes a different approach. 
As I said in my speech at Waseda University 
earlier this week, we are not interested in 
managed trade or trade by numbers but bet- 
ter results from better rules of trade. This 
framework launches us on that road. 

As the Prime Minister said, we will nego- 
tiate a series of agreements under this frame- 
work, some to be completed within 6 
months, the rest within a year, that will allow 
greater penetration of the Japanese market- 
place in specific areas of the economy. And 
these new agreements will include specific 
timetables and objective criteria for measur- 
ing success. These results-oriented agree- 
ments can create bigger markets for key U.S. 
industries, including the automotive industry, 
computers, telecommunications, satellites, 
medical equipment, financial service, and in- 
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surance. If we are successful, we will create 
benefits for citizens in both the United States 
and Japan: more jobs and opportunities for 
America’s workers and businesses, new 
choices and lower prices for Japanese con- 
sumers, and new jobs for Japanese citizens 
in business establishments located in Japan 
but owned by citizens of other countries. 

Again, as the Prime Minister said, this 
framework also includes a basic bargain. We 
agree that the United States will significantly 
cut our budget deficit, which has clearly 
slowed the growth of the global economy. 
And we will continue our efforts to improve 
our competitive position, to be the high-qual- 
ity, low-cost producer of more and more 
goods and services. In return, the Japanese 
agree to what the agree quotes as highly sig- 
nificant reductions in their trade surplus and 
increases in their imports of goods and serv- 
ices from the United States and other coun- 
tries. In other words, both nations have made 
some tough choices. 

We should have no illusions. We an- 
nounced today a framework to govern spe- 
cific agreements yet to be negotiated. Nego- 
tiating those agreements will surely be dif- 
ficult. But now, at least, we have agreed what 
the outcome of these negotiations needs to 
be: tangible, measurable progress. 

I have said for some time that the United 
States and Japan, the two largest economies 
of the world, must strengthen our friendship. 
Our political relationship is strong; our secu- 
rity relationship is firm. These trading dis- 
putes have been corrosive, and both of us 
are called upon to change. It is essential that 
we put this relationship on a footing of mu- 
tual respect and mutual responsibility. This 
framework is a good beginning. 

As the Prime Minister said, many people 
worked very hard on these negotiations. And 
before I conclude my statement, I would like 
to express appreciation to people on both 
sides. I want to thank on the American side 
Mr. Bo Cutter, who was our lead negotiator 
and is the Deputy Director of the National 
Economic Council; Charlene Barshefsky, the 
Deputy U.S. Trade Representative; Roger 
Altman, the Deputy Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and Joan Spero, the Under Secretary of 
State. They did an excellent job. They 
worked many long hours with their Japanese 
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counterparts. I also want to thank the Japa- 
nese negotiating team, and I want to Say a 
special word of appreciation to Prime Min- 
ister Miyazawa for his leadership here at the 
G~-7 summit and his constant attention to 
these bilateral negotiations while they were 
going on. He has shown wisdom, determina- 
tion, and genuine leadership. 

Perhaps only I and a few others know how 
difficult these negotiations have been, how 
many late night discussions have been in- 
volved, how hard so many people have tried 
for our two countries to reach across the di- 
vide that has separated us on this issue. I 
do not believe that this day would have come 
to pass had it not been for Prime Minister 
Miyazawa, and I thank him in a very heartfelt 
way. I think he has done a great service today 
for the people of Japan, the people of the 
United States, and for the principle of a free 
world economy. 


NoTE: The remarks began at 10 a.m. at the Okura 
Hotel. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


The President’s News Conference 
with President Boris Yeltsin of Russia 
in Tokyo 

July 10, 1992 


President Clinton. Good morning. I want 
to make just a couple of brief remarks and 
let President Yeltsin make a couple of re- 
marks, and then we'll take a few questions. 

Since I last met with President Yeltsin in 
Vancouver, the Russian people have voted 
in an historic referendum to continue their 
march toward democracy and toward a free 
market economy. They've taken bold steps 
to create a new constitution. 

We have now obligated over two-thirds of 
the funds that we promised to contribute to 
Russia’s march toward democracy and free 
markets at Vancouver. We are delivering the 

romised humanitarian food shipments. We 
eos provided substantial support for Rus- 
sia’s efforts to privatize state-owned indus- 
tries. Loans to create new Russian businesses 
and jobs will soon be on the way through 
our Russian-American Enterprise Fund. And 
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just this week, the United States Export-Im- 
port Bank signed a $2 billion oil and gas 
framework that will help to revitalize Russia’s 
energy sector and provide for expanded sales 
of American equipment and services. 

As I have said to the American people 
from the very beginning, an investment in 
Russia’s future is good for the American peo- 
ple as well as good for the Russian people. 

I want to mention a special project in par- 
ticular that Hillary has been involved with. 
She discovered that Mrs. Yeltsin has a special 
interest in improving the dental health care 
of Russia’s children, and she was able to ar- 
range the delivery of surplus American mili- 
tary equipment for two dental clinics in Mos- 
cow. I very much appreciate Mrs. Yeltsin’s 
efforts in this regard. 

I’ve also been working, as all of you know, 
with the congressional leadership and mem- 
bers of both parties to pass a second round 
of Russian aid through the Congress, as well 
as to eliminate obsolete cold war restrictions 
that still impede our trade, scientific, and cul- 
tural contracts with Russia. I expect those 
will be successful also. 

We discussed a lot of issues here today, 
but the bottom line is we believe we have 
a good partnership. We think it is workin 
in the interests of the people of Russia an 
the people of the United States. And we in- 
tend to keep it going. 

Mr. President. 

President Yeltsin. Thank you. 

After the Vancouver meeting, President 
Clinton and I have established a relationship 
over months that have been replete with sig- 
nificant work. It was President Clinton’s pur- 
pose to ensure that Congress adopt the pack- 
age of agreements that we had set. I, for my 
part, had to win the referendum and also en- 
sure that we prepare ourselves for the adop- 
tion of our new constitution. And I think both 
parties, the two Presidents, have resolved 
these matters. 

And today we had an opportunity of check- 
ing up on time limits, what has been accom- 
a8 since the Vancouver meeting, what 

as been failed in a sense, and it’s like an- 
swering to the test that you have to undergo 
at school. And I think that, in a sense, well, 
I think that we managed to clear about 25 
questions together. And this, of course, con- 
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cerned bilateral relations and also inter- 
national matters, starting with the Asian and 
the Pacific region, the Middle East, and also 
general problems or world problems that we 
share in connection with the military. 

Now, I'd like to say that I’m happy with 
our meeting here. And I think that our part- 
nership pe our friendship is strengthening 
day by day, and this is indeed the guarantee 
of further developments and progress. 


Thank you. 
Russian Military Sales 


Q. Were you able to persuade Mr. Yeltsin 
to cancel the sale of Russian missile tech- 
nology to India and Libya? Did you discuss 
that, and where does that stand now? 

President Clinton. We discussed the out- 
standing differences of opinion, and we 
agreed to continue the negotiations intensely 
and immediately. And I think you may have 
some sort of answer at least on the ongoing 
status of the negotiations next week. 


Russia-U.S. Relations 


Q. How do you evaluate the level of Rus- 
sian and American relations in terms of deal- 
ing with problems? Are they at the level of 
mutual understanding or shall we say there 
is certain interaction, and how far are we get- 
ting in the relations between the two coun- 
tries? 

President Clinton. Is that for me or for 
President Yeltsin? 

Q. Both. 

President Clinton. I think we have forged 
a remarkable partnership. We have worked 
together on any number of issues including 
this G-7 summit we just completed, includ- 
ing our efforts to avoid the problems that 
would be created if North Korea were to 
withdraw from the nonproliferation regime, 
and a whole range of other issues. 

I think it has been a remarkable partner- 
ship. Are there differences between our two 
countries and between our positions? Of 
course there are. Can we resolve every issue? 
Of course we can’t. We represent two great 
countries that are now very much more alike 
than they have ever been in their histories 
but still have some differences. But I think 
peal peg of our nations should feel very 


good about the level of cooperation that we 
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have and the deep bonds of partnership that 
we have formed. 

President Yeltsin. I'd like to say that we 
do have a very good partnership, and I think 
that we're developing relations and more 
than that. Earlier, we used not to discuss 
matters of local conflicts within the Commu- 
nity of Independent States. But this time we 
have touched on matters concerning Geor- 
gia, the situation in Georgia, and we've also 
covered the Baltic States and a number of 
other aspects and issues. So indeed, we have 
started tackling specific issues. And so we 
have brought the oppositions closer, and 
there is a lot that is in parallel, so to speak. 


Ukraine 


Q. This is a question for both Presidents. 
Ukraine has said that it wants to be a nuclear 
power, and it does not want to give up its 
weapons. What do you think of that? 

President Clinton. Well, there are dif- 
ferent voices in Ukraine. Ukraine is also com- 
mitted to join the NPT and to ratify START 
I and to go on to START II. We have a lot 
of outstanding negotiations with Ukraine. We 
are now trying to negotiate a comprehensive 
agreement for the disposition of highly en- 
riched uranium in Ukraine and Kazakhstan, 
as well as in Russia. There are lots of things 
that we have going on. 

And I can only tell you for my part that 
I hope that there will be a nonnuclear 
Ukraine, that the commitments the Govern- 
ment has made will be kept. And I hope the 
United States can be engaged with Ukraine 
in a positive way so that they will feel that 
it is very much in their interests to do that. 
And I think President Yeltsin feels the same 
way. 

President Yeltsin. Yes, indeed, I agree 
with you. And we've agreed today to supply 
certain ideas so that the concept of a trilateral 
agreement for Ukraine—let’s say, Ukraine, 
U.S.A., and Russia. 


Russia-U.S. Trade 


Q. I heard—[inaudible|—yesterday that 
some 300 legislative acts in the United States 
discriminatory towards Russia would be lift- 
ed within 2 years or so. What can you say 
on that, and how soon Russia is going to get 
the most favorable nation status? Thank you. 
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President Clinton. First of all, I think that 
many of those acts discriminatory against 
Russia that date back to the cold war period 
will be removed from the books of Congress 
in this year. We have compiled quite a long 
list of them that we think cannot be justified 
anymore. And there is a strong base of sup- 
port in both political parties in the United 
States Congress to remove those laws. So we 
will, as soon as I go home, we will begin to 
put in motion the process of removing many 
of those statutes. 

As to the second question you mentioned, 
we are working also on the possibility of the 
graduation out of the Jackson-Vanik restric- 
tions for Russia. And the President and I dis- 
cussed a couple of items outstanding on that. 
And we lel an agreement about how we 
would proceed with them. And I think if we 
can resolve them, you will see that moving 
forward as well. 

Thank you very much. 


Visit to Moscow 


Q. Are you going to have a meeting in 
Moscow? 

President Clinton. It’s possible. I hope 
so. We didn’t set a definite date, but I accept- 
ed President Yeltsin’s invitation. 

Q. This year? 

President Clinton. I hope it will be this 
year. That depends on what we do at home, 
you know. But I hope so. 


NOTE: The President’s 23d news conference 
began at 9:17 a.m. at the U.S. Ambassador's resi- 
dence. President Yeltsin spoke in Russian, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters Following Discussions 
With President Kim Young Sam in 
Seoul, South Korea 

July 10, 1993 


President Kim. Today President Clinton 
and I had very useful discussions of the wide- 
ranging issues of mutual concern for about 
1¥% hours. I was deeply impressed by Presi- 
dent Clinton, who is playing leadership role 
in maintaining world peace and coping with 
new challenges in the post-cold-war era. 
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In today’s meeting, President Clinton and 
I discussed current international political sit- 
uation, including new post-cold-war situation 
in northeast Asia. We also had wide-ranging 
consultations on how to further develop the 
Korea-U.S. partnership in the areas of poli- 
tics, security, economy, and trade. 

In particular, we had an indepth discussion 
on North Korea’s nuclear development pro- 
gram. And we shared the view that this issue 
poses a serious threat not only to peace on 
the Korean Peninsula but also to the security 
of northeast Asia and the world as a whole. 
Also, we expressed our satisfaction over the 
close coordination between our two countries 
in dealing with the North Korean nuclear 
issue. Most importantly, we confirmed that, 
through this process, we should continue to 
encourage North Korea to remain within the 
nuclear nonproliferation regime and to im- 
plement faithfully these inspection respon- 
sibilities with the IAEA mechanism. We also 
reconfirmed that through effective mutual 
inspections by the two Koreas themselves, 
the denuclearization declaration should be 
fully implemented, leading eventually to the 
resolution of North Korea’s nuclear issue. 

We will, therefore, continue our efforts to 
persuade North Korea to remove suspicion 
over its nuclear program. The next round of 
U.S.-North Korean contacts will be held in 
a few days. And at the same time, we will 
keep the door open for South-North dialog. 
In case, however, North Korea does not 
demonstrate different attitudes toward the 
resolution of the nuclear issue, in spite of 
our sincere efforts, then the international 
community will inevitably have to come up 
with appropriate countermeasures to deal 
with the issue. 

President Clinton renewed firm commit- 
ment of the United States to the defense and 
security of the Republic of Korea and reas- 
sured that any further reduction of U.S. 
forces in Korea would be made only after 
the uncertainties surrounding North Korea’s 
nuclear program has been thoroughly exam- 
ined. 

President Clinton and I noted with satis- 
faction the amicable trade relations between 
our two countries and concurred that the 
measures the Korean Government is taking 
to liberalize and internationalize this econ- 
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omy under the new economic policy will help 
further expand and develop our bilateral 
trade relations. More specifically, President 
Clinton and I agreed on the need to develop 
a future-oriented economic partnership be- 
tween our two countries. And for this pur- 
pose, we have agreed to launch a new bilat- 
eral forum for consultation, named the Dia- 
logue for Economic Cooperation. Within this 
framework, the two countries will discuss 
various ways to enhance bilateral economic 
cooperation and address the issues of eco- 
nomic deregulation as it affects economic re- 
lations between our two countries. Also, we 
shared the hope that the Uruguay round of 
multilateral trade negotiations should be con- 
cluded before the end of this year to help 
revitalize the world economy. And we have 
agreed to work together to achieve that goal. 

As staunch friends and allies, the Republic 
of Korea and the United States have main- 
tained a close and cooperative relationship 
during the last several decades. Our coun- 
tries will continue to expand this relationship 
to make it into a lasting and comprehensive 
partnership based upon the common ideals 
of democracy in the fields of politics, national 
security, economy, trade, culture, and aca- 
demic exchanges. 

I’m entirely satisfied with the result of our 
today’s summit meeting, and I’m fully con- 
vinced that today’s meeting will mark the first 
of many fruitful occasions of such consulta- 
tions between President Clinton and me in 
the future. Thank you very much. 

President Clinton. Thank you very much. 
First, let me thank President Kim for his 
warm welcome and for his very accurate 
summary of the discussions that we have just 
held. I would simply like to highlight a couple 
of points. 

First, we reviewed our mutual efforts to 
ensure the security and peace of the people 
living on the Korean Peninsula. And I reas- 
sured President Kim of my commitment to 
ensure that the United States continues to 
play its historic role. We devoted particular 
attention to the issue of North Korea’s nu- 
clear program and agreed to continue our 
very close cooperation in dealing with this 
matter. This program is of great concern not 
only to the United States and the Republic 
of Korea but to all in this region. We agreed 
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to consult closely on our joint efforts to 
achieve a full resolution of this issue, and we 
are resolute to take additional steps if they 
are required. I did reaffirm my strong inten- 
tion to have no further reduction in our mili- 
tary presence in this region as long as there 
is any outstanding question of security re- 
garding this issue. 

President Kim and I also discussed the im- 
portance of working together to expand trade 
through the Organization on Asian Pacific 
Economic Cooperation and the meetings we 
will have there in Washington this fall. 

I thanked President Kim for his support 
of the results of the G-7 conference just con- 
cluded in Tokyo, his support of the Uruguay 
round of the world trade negotiations, and 
for the announcement of the new Dialogue 
for Economic Cooperation to resolve the out- 
standing issues between our two countries 
and to build an even stronger economic co- 
operation between us. 

Finally, I want to express my appreciation 
to President Kim for his personal lifetime de- 
votion to the cause of democracy and for the 
wy good example that the anticorruption 
and deregulation campaigns here set for all 
of Asia and indeed for budding democracies 
throughout the world. I believe that this is 
the sort of example we need more of. 

And finally, let me say I appreciate the visit 
that we had. I think we established a very 
good personal relationship and a very good 
bond between our two countries. I look for- 
ward to further talks, and the President has 
accepted my invitation to visit the United 
States later this year, so we will have another 
chance to work on these issues personally. 


North Korean Nuclear Development 


Q. Mr. President, in case North Korea 
doesn’t show sincere efforts to solve their nu- 
clear problem, then the Republic of Korea 
will react with appropriate countermeasures 
to deal with the issue. Is there any time scale 
in your plan to deal with this issue, and what 
is the most appropriate measures to be taken 
towards it? 

President Kim. | do not necessarily think 
that it is desirable to give you any time scale 
or any concrete appropriate actions to be 
taken. But what is most important, what is 
most clear, is that with regard to this issue 
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we had a very close consultation with the 
United States, and we will continue to do 
so in the future. 

China 

Q. President Clinton, what role can China 
play in trying to be helpful, if at all helpful, 
in this? Do you see China as being instru- 
mental in trying to persuade the North Kore- 
ans to follow the treaties? 

President Clinton. I do believe China can 
play a constructive role. When the United 
States and South Korea were attempting to 
discourage North Korea from withdrawing 
from the NPT, China was quite helpful. I 
think the Chinese Government is very inter- 
ested in supporting the position we have 
taken here. They have stronger and stronger 
trade relations with South Korea. And they 
obviously are more and more interested in 
becoming a comn.ercial power of the future 
rather than a military power of the past. And 
so, we will both—we agreed today that we 
would continue to inform the Chinese of 
what we were doing, and we will certainly 
ask for their support in our efforts. 


Dialogue for Economic Cooperation 


Q. President Clinton, there was an an- 
nouncement today that the Dialogue for 
Economic Cooperation will be launched 
from today. At the same time, there is an 
expectation that the Uruguay round of nego- 
tiations, multilateral negotiations, will come 
to conclu  :n, at latest, before the end of this 
year. Now, there is, however, a concern that 
perhaps the launching of this new Economic 
Cooperation Dialogue is a means for the 
United States to press ahead with its own 
idea of economic relationship with the Unit- 
ed States in a bilateral sense. Does it carry 
any truth, or do you have any comment on 
this? 

President Clinton. First let me say that 
is a very good question. I do not see our ef- 
forts to get an agreement in the Uruguay 
round and this announcement today as in 
conflict. Between any two nations that have 
as many trade relations as the United States 
and the Republic of Korea, there will always 
be issues outstanding that need to be dis- 
cussed. 

Obviously, if by the end of the year we 
can conclude a successful Uruguay round, 
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that may resolve some of the issues between 
our two countries. But still there will be other 
issues in terms of the practical openness of 
our markets, what we can do to encourage 
more investment, how we enforce the laws 
that we all agree should be on the books. 
There are lots of questions like this that in 
good faith two friends ought to discuss. And 
so, we're very hopeful that that is what we 
can do. 

I should say, too, as much for the Ameri- 
cans as for the Koreans here, that just a few 
years ago Korea had a very large trade sur- 
plus with the U.S. In the last 2 or 3 years, 
it’s been a very small trade surplus, and this 
year we might actually have a small surplus 
with Korea. So our trade is more or less in 
balance, and the problems we have relate to 
the way we implement certain things. So I 
don’t think you should be concerned. We are 
going to go forward with the Uruguay round, 
and we won't do anything in this context that 
is in conflict with the desire to get a world 
trade agreement. 


North Korean Nuclear Development 


Q. President Clinton, you mentioned 
being resolute to take additional steps to stop 
North Korea’s nuclear program. What are 
the carrots and sticks that you could apply 
to make North Korea comply with the IAEA 
safeguards? 

President Clinton. First, let me say that 
the talks will resume in a few days. I think 
it is obvious that the most uxportant carrot 
cut there is the one that President Kim has 
articulated when he described the conditions 
under which the two nations might move to- 
ward reunification with various confidence- 
building measures and other steps along the 
way. The economic success of South Korea 
and the prospect that North Korea might one 
day have a cultural unity again and an eco- 
nomic success must be the greatest carrot 
of all. The sticks I think are obvious, but I 
think, again, I would support what President 
Kim said. We should not be discussing at this 
point what we might do if all our other efforts 
fail. 


Thank you. 


NoTE: The remarks began at 4 p.m. at the Blue 
House. President Kim spoke in Korean, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. A tape 
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was not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Remarks to the Korean National 
Assembly in Seoul 


July 10, 1993 


Thank you very much, Mr. Speaker, lead- 
ers of the National Assembly, members of 
all political parties here present joined to- 
gether in our common devotion to democ- 
racy. 

It is a great honor for me to be here today 
with my wife, with the United States Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
with other military and political leaders from 
our Government in this great hall of democ- 
racy. 

I first visited your beautiful capital city 5 
years ago. Since then, Korea’s energy and 
culture _ shown themselves in many new 
ways: Your bustling capital has continued to 
grow. Your economy has continued to ex- 
pand. Your nation hosted the Olympics and 
has taken its place as a full member of the 
United Nations. You have established new 
ties to Russia and to China. But no achieve- 
ment is more important than the consolida- 
tion of your democracy with the election of 
a bold democrat, President Kim Young Sam. 

Geography has placed our two nations far 
apart, but history has drawn us close to- 
gether. Ours is a friendship formed in blood 
as our troops fought shoulder to shoulder in 
defense of freedom. Then as Korea’s econ- 
omy became the “miracle on the Han,” we 
built an economic partnership that today ex- 
ceeds $30 billion in fairly well-balanced 
trade. Today, Korea’s democratic progress 
adds yet another bond of shared values be- 
tween our two peoples. 

When President Truman sent American 
troops to Korea’s defense 43 years ago, he 
said he aimed to prove that, and I quote, 
“Free men under God can build a commu- 
nity of neighbors working together for the 
good of all.” Our efforts together since then 
have benefited all our peoples, not only the 
people of our own countries but in the Asian 
Pacific region, all who seek to live in peace 
and freedom. Our relationship has made this 
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region more secure, more prosperous, and 
more free. Now with the cold war over and 
profound changes sweeping throughout your 
country, this whole populous region, and in- 
deed throughout the world, we must create 
a new vision of how we as a community of 
neighbors can live in peace. I believe the 
time has come to create a new Pacific com- 
munity built on shared strength, shared pros- 
perity, and a shared commitment to demo- 
cratic values. 

Today I want to discuss the fundamentals 
of security for that new Pacific community 
and the role the United States intends to 
play. I had the opportunity just a few days 
ago at the G-7 summit in Tokyo to travel 
to Waseda University to talk about the eco- 
nomic aspects of that new partnership. And 
I think clearly all the economic reforms that 
we can make will benefit a great market sys- 
tem like Korea. 

But we must always remember that secu- 
rity comes first. Above all, the United States 
intends to remain actively engaged in this re- 
gion. America is, after all, a Pacific nation. 
We have many peoples from all over Asia 
now making their home in America, includ- 
ing more than one million Koreans. We have 
fought three wars here in this century. We 
must not squander that investment. The best 
way for us to deter regional aggression, per- 
petuate the region’s robust economic growth, 
and secure our own maritime and other in- 
terests is be an active presence. We must and 
we will continue to lead. 

To some in America there is a fear that 
America’s global leadership is an outdated 
luxury we can no longer afford. Well, they 
are wrong. In truth, our global leadership has 
never been a more indispensable or a more 
worthwhile investment for us. So long as we 
remain bordered by oceans and powered by 
trade, so long as our flag is a symbol of de- 
mocracy and hope to a fractious world, the 
imperative of America’s leadership will re- 
main. 

I believe there are four priorities for the 
security of our new Pacific community: first, 
a continued American military commitment 
to this region; second, stronger efforts to 
combat the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction; third, new regional dialogs on 
the full range of our common security chal- 
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lenges; and last, support for democracy and 
more open societies throughout this region. 

The bedrock of America’s security role in 
the Asian Pacific must be a continued mili- 
tary presence. In a period of change, we need 
to preserve what has been reliable. Today we 
therefore affirm our five bilateral security 
agreements with Korea, with Japan, with 
Australia, with the Philippines, and with 
Thailand. 

Those agreements work because they 
serve the interests of each of the states. They 
enable the U.S. Armed Forces to maintain 
a substantial forward presence. At the same 
time they have enabled Asia to focus less en- 
ergy on an arms race and more energy on 
the peaceful race toward economic develop- 
ment and opportunity for the peoples of this 
region. 

The contribution Japan and Korea made 
to defray the cost of stationing our forces un- 
derscores the importance of that presence to 
both of those countries. There is no better 
example of that commitment than our alli- 
ance with your nation. 

As the cold war recedes into history, a di- 
vided Korea remains one of its most bitter 
legacies. Our nation has always joined yours 
in believing that one day Korea’s artificial di- 
vision will end. We support Korea’s peaceful 
unification on terms acceptable to the Ko- 
rean people. And when the reunification 
comes, we will stand beside you in making 
the transition on the terms that you have out- 
lined. But that day has not yet arrived. The 
demilitarized zone still traces a stark line be- 
tween safety and danger. North Korea’s mil- 
lion men in arms, most stationed within 30 
miles of the DMZ, continue to pose a threat. 
Its troubling nuclear program raises ques- 
tions about its intentions. Its internal repres- 
sion and irresponsible weapons sales show 
North Korea is not yet willing to be a respon- 
sible member of the community of nations. 

So let me say clearly: Our commitment to 
Korea’s security remains undiminished. The 
Korean Peninsula remains a vital American 
interest. Our troops will stay here as long as 
the Korean people want and need us here. 

We lost tens of thousands of America’s 
best in Korea’s mountains and mud and sky. 
But Korea lost millions. That sacrifice af- 
firmed some old truths: Vulnerability invites 
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aggression; peace depends upon deterrence. 
We cannot forget those lessons again. 

And so it is throughout the region. Our 
commitment to an active military presence 
remains. Our mutual agreement with the 
Philippines to close our bases there should 
not be cause for Asian alarm. The larger pic- 
ture tells a different story. We have obtained 
increased access for our forces throughout 
Southeast Asia to facilitate our presence and, 
if necessary, to project our forces beyond the 
region. 

Here in Korea we have frozen American 
troop withdrawals and are modernizing Ko- 
rean and American forces on the peninsula. 
We have deployed to Japan the Belleau 
Wood Amphibious Group and the U.S.S. 
Independence Battle Group, the largest and 
most modern in the world. These are not 
signs of disengagement. These are signs that 
America intends to stay. 

The second security priority for our new 
Pacific Community is to combat the spread 
of weapons of mass destruction and their 
means of delivery. We cannot let the expand- 
ing threat of these deadly weapons replace 
the cold war nightmare of nuclear annihila- 
tion. And today, that possibility is too real. 
North Korea appears committed to indis- 
criminate sales of the SCUD missiles that 
were such a source of terror and destruction 
in the Persian Gulf. Now it is developing, 
testing, and looking to export a more power- 
ful missile with a range of 600 miles or more, 
enough for North Korea to threaten Osaka 
or for Iran to threaten Tel Aviv. 

We have serious concerns as well about 
China’s compliance with international stand- 
ards against missile proliferation. And since 
both you and we are attempting to engage 
China in a more extensive trade relationship, 
I hope together we can have a positive influ- 
ence against that development. 

The Pacific nations simply must develop 
new ways to combat the spread of biological, 
chemical, and missile technologies. And in 
the coming weeks, the U.S. will propose new 
efforts aimed at that goal. But no specter 
hangs over this peninsula or this region more 
darkly than the danger of nuclear prolifera- 
tion. Nearly 160 nations have now joined to 
resist that threat through the Nuclear Non- 
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Proliferation Treaty, the most universally 
supported treaty in all history. 

Now, for the first time since that treaty 
was open for signatures, one of its members 
has threatened to withdraw. Our goals re- 
main firm. We seek a nonnuclear Korean Pe- 
ninsula and robust global rules against pro- 
liferation. That is why we urge North Korea 
to reaffirm its commitment to the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty, to fulfill its full-scope safe- 
guards obligations to the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency, including IAEA inspec- 
tions of undeclared nuclear sites, and to im- 
plement bilateral inspections under the 
South-North nuclear accord. 

Our goal is not endless discussions but cer- 
tifiable compliance. North Korea must un- 
derstand our intentions. We are seeking to 
prevent aggression, not to initiate it. ad so 


long as North Korea abides by the U.N. 
Charter and international nonproliferation 
commitments, it has nothing to fear from 
America. 

The U.S. has worked to bring North Korea 


back within the fold of nuclear responsibility. 
But your nation, too, has a critical role to 
play. The future of this peninsula is for you 
and North Korea to shape. The South-North 
nuclear accord you negotiated goes even fur- 
ther than existing international accords. It 
not only banishes nuclear weapons from the 
peninsula, it also bans the production of nu- 
clear materials that could be used to make 
those weapons. We urge full implementation 
of this path-breaking accord which can serve 
as a model for other regions of nuclear ten- 
sion. 

Even as we address immediate concerns 
such as proliferation, we must also have a 
vision of how we will meet the broader chal- 
lenges of this era. That is what I sought to 
create during the recently concluded G—7 
talks, for example, by proposing new ways 
to focus on new problems such as the slow 
pace of job creation in the G—7 countries. 
And it is why I have proposed a NATO sum- 
mit so that we can adapt that institution to 
new times and new challenges. 

In both Asia and Europe the dominant 
unitary threat of Soviet aggression has dis- 
appeared. In both regions, the end of the 
cold war has allowed a host of problems to 
emerge or to reappear, such as ancient ethnic 
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rivalries, regional tensions, flows of refugees, 
and the trafficking of deadly weapons and 
dangerous drugs. 

In Europe these changes require us to 
adapt an existing security institution, NATO. 
In the Pacific no institution exists. Moreover, 
since the Asian Pacific face a unitary threat, 
there is no need for us to create one single 
alliance. The challenge for the Asian Pacific 
in this decade, instead, is to develop multiple 
new arrangements to meet multiple threats 
and opportunities. These arrangements can 
function like overlapping plates of armor, in- 
dividually providing protection and together 
covering the full body of our common secu- 
rity concerns. 

Some new arrangements may involve 
groups of nations confronting immediate 
problems. This is the model we pursued to 
address North Korea’s nuclear program. Our 
two nations worked not only with each other 
but also with Japan and with others who 
could bring their influence to bear. Other ar- 
rangements may involve peacekeeping, such 
as the massive and promising U.N. effort to 
support reconciliation in Cambodia. Still oth- 
ers may pursue confidence-building meas- 
ures to head off regional or subregional dis- 
putes. 

We also need new regional security dia- 
logs. This month’s ASEAN post-ministerial 
conference in Singapore, which the United 
States will attend, offers an immediate op- 
portunity to further such a dialog. Korea can 
play a vital role in the region’s new arrange- 
ments, for it stands at the center of northeast 
Asia, within 2 hours by air from Singapore, 
Tokyo, Beijing, and Vladivostok. 

The many economic discussions within the 
region also can play a role. By lowering bar- 
riers to trade and investment, we can gen- 
erate jobs, ease regional tensions, and thus 
enhance regional security. That is why I wel- 
come the new dialog for economic coopera- 
tion our two nations are launching on this 
visit. And that is why I announced in Japan 
that I would like to host an informal eco- 
nomic conference among APEC’s leaders 
following the ministerial meeting in Seattle, 
Washington, this fall. 

The goal of all these efforts is to integrate, 
not isolate, the region’s powers. China is a 
key example. We believe China cannot be 
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a full partner in the world community until 
it respects human rights and international 
agreements on trade and weapon sales. But 
we also are prepared to involve China in 
building this region’s new security and eco- 
nomic architectures. We need an involved 
and engaged China, not an isolated China. 

Some in the U.S. have been reluctant to 
enter into regional security dialogs in Asia. 
They fear it would seem a pretext for Amer- 
ican withdrawal from the area. But I see this 
as a way to supplement our alliances and for- 
ward military presence, not to supplant them. 

These dialogs can ensure that the end of 
the cold war does not provide an opening 
for regional rivalries, chaos, and arms races. 
They can build a foundation for our shared 
security well into the 21st century. 

Ultimately, the guarantee of our security 
must rest in the character and the intentions 
of the region’s nations themselves. That is 
why our final security priority must be to sup- 
port the spread of democracy throughout the 
Asian Pacific. Democracies not only are more 
likely to meet the needs and respect the 
rights of their people, they also make better 
neighbors. They a not wage war on each 
other, practice terrorism, generate refugees 
or traffick in drugs and outlaw weapons. They 
make more reliable partners in trade and in 
the kind of dialogs we announced today. 

Today, some argue democracy and human 
rights are somehow unsuited to parts of Asia 
or that they mask some cultural imperialism 
on the part of the West. My ear is drawn 
instead to more compelling voices: the Chai 
Ling, who proclaim democracy’s spirit at 
Tiananmen Square; to Aung San Suukyi 
whose eloquent opposition to repression in 
Burma has stirred the entire world; to Boris 
Yeltsin who is leading Russia toward becom- 
ing a great democratic power on the Pacific; 
and to your own President Kim and others 
in this multiparty assembly who have helped 
democracy flower here in the Land of the 
Morning Calm. 

You are truly an example to people all over 
the Asian Pacific region because you have 
had the courage to confront the issues of po- 
litical reform and economic reform; to ask 
the hard questions of yourselves; to have the 
public debates necessary when people hon- 
estly seek to improve and open their society 
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and move forward. And I salute you on behalf 
of freedom-loving people everywhere in the 
world. 

To be sure, every nation must retain its 
own culture, and we will all struggle about 
what it means to define that. But Korea 
proves that democracy and human rights are 
not Western imports. They flow from the in- 
ternal spirit of human beings because they 
reflect universal aspirations. 

Now we must respond to those aspirations 
throughout this region. We must support the 
nongovernmental organizations that seek to 
strengthen Asia’s building blocks of civic so- 
ciety, such as open elections, trade unions, 
and a free press. And we must deploy accu- 
rate news and information against Asia’s 
closed societies. I have proposed creating an 
Asian democracy radio for this purpose, and 
I look forward to its establishment in the near 
future. 

Two hundred seventeen years ago, Ameri- 
ca’s founders declared the rights of self-gov- 
ernment to be God-given, and therefore in- 
alienable. Today, here on Asian soil, let us 
together reaffirm that declaration, not only 
as an article of faith but as a sturdy building 
block in our region’s shared security. 

This, then, is our Nation’s vision for secu- 
rity in the new Pacific community: a contin- 
ued United States military presence, new ef- 
forts to combat proliferation, new regional 
security dialogs, and vigorous support for de- 
mocracies and democratic movements. 
These elements of security can help create 
a Pacific region where economic competition 
is vigorous but peaceful; where diverse na- 
tions work as partners to improve their 
shared security; where democracy, as well as 
balanced military strength, takes its place as 
a guardian of our security. 

We will not realize every aspect of that 
vision overnight, nor will the new Pacific 
community come to pass without great effort. 
But neither of our nations is a stranger to 
hard work. 

I think in particular, of the image of your 
great long-distance runner, Hwang Yung 
Cho, who endured the final steep hill in Bar- 
celona to capture the gold in the marathon 
in the 1992 Olympics. His energy and perse- 
verance oi the spirit of the Korean 
people who have not only endured but pros- 
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pered through a long, hard, and challenging 
history. We respect that spirit. We honor 
your values. We have stood shoulder to 
shoulder with you in days past, and so it shall 
be in the days ahead. The struggle for free- 
dom and democracy and opportunity is, in- 
deed, a marathon. Let us run the race to- 
gether. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:33 p.m. in the 
National Assembly Hall. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Park Jyun Kyu, Speaker of the National 
Assembly. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks at a State Dinner in Seoul 
July 10, 1993 


President and Mrs. Kim, distinguished 
guests: First let me, on behalf of my wife 
and all the Americans here present, thank 
you for the warm hospitality we have already 
received. I had a very fine meeting today with 
President Kim and then had the opportunity 
to be the guest of the Speaker at the National 
Assembly. 

Tonight we celebrate the warm friendship 
_ between our two nations. Forty-three years 
ago America and the Republic of Korea 
joined forces to preserve freedom on the pe- 
ninsula. The times then were perilous, and 
few could have imagined just how successful 
those efforts would be. Your nation’s remark- 
able development has made Korea a model 
today for other nations seeking to join the 
ranks of the developed world. And your rising 
prosperity is now complemented in the lead- 
ership of President Kim by a second “miracle 
on the Han,” the flowering of democracy. 
President Kim, you have been an eloquent 
voice for democracy when democracy was 
not an easy thing to advocate. Your values 
and your valor have led the people of Korea 
to a new level of freedom. 

And so I come, along with our party, to 
Korea to discuss, in the spirit of friendship, 
the challenges that lie ahead; to continue a 
dedicated partnership between our two peo- 
ples; to affirm our resolute commitment to 
Korea’s security; and to begin a personal 
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partnership with you, Mr. President, which 
I know will flourish in the years ahead. 

In our separate Inaugural Addresses, Mr. 
President, we each invoked the image of a 
season of rebirth. You heralded the hope of 
a new spring, and I suggested a new spring 
of hope. Now as we enter the summer 
months, let us celebrate the meeting of our 
minds and rejoice in the warm friendship be- 
tween America and Korea. 

With great respect, I ask everyone here 
to join me in a toast to you, Mr. President, 
and to the Republic of Korea for peace, for 
democracy, for eventual unification, and for 
continued prosperity. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:45 p.m. at the 
Blue House. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


The President’s Radio Address 
July 10, 1993 


Good morning. This week I’ve been in 
Tokyo attending the annual summit of the 
world’s seven major industrial nations. This 
year we devoted most of the time to an issue 
critical to most Americans, how to create 
more jobs and more prosperity. 

In this era, our standard of living is increas- 
ingly linked to other countries. The more 
other nations lower their trade barriers, the 
more American firms can export. And the 
more we export, the more jobs we'll create. 
The more the economies of other nations ex- 
pand, the more their people can buy our 
products, creating even more American jobs. 
Our exports to other countries account for 
some 7 million American jobs. And most of 
our job growth over the last decade has come 
from increases in our sales overseas. 

For some weeks, I’ve been saying that the 
more we get our own economic house in 
order, the more we can get our trading part- 
ners to open up their markets and expand 
their own economies. That was clearly true 
this week. My hand was strengthened in 
these meetings with other world leaders be- 
cause of everything the American people 
have been doing: calling for change, pushing 
the Congress to cut the deficit and increase 
investment in American jobs, demanding 
that we reform our campaign laws, our Gov- 
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ernment, and our health care system. In 
these meetings I was able to say to the 
world’s other leaders, “The American people 
are willing to make some tough choices, and 
now your nations must do the same thing 
so that together we can get the world’s econ- 
omy growing again.” 

For over 10 years, every time a American 
President came to one of the meetings, the 
leaders of the other nations of the world said, 
“Before we can straighten out this economy, 
America has to reduce its deficit and invest 
more in the education and training of its peo- 
ple.” Now we're doing that, and we can ask 
the other nations to play their part as well. 

This has been a good week for the Amer- 
ican people. I’m going home with some tan- 
~ agreements that can make life better 
or our workers and our businesses. Let me 
give you one example. After years of dead- 
lock at these summits over the world trade 
agreement, we were able to get the world’s 
major trading powers to agree on a plan that 
will dramatically lower tariffs on manufac- 
tured products. This agreement covers every- 
thing from paper to chemicals to electronics. 
For several groups of products, including 
steel, farm equipment, and pharmaceuticals, 
our agreement will eliminate tariffs entirely. 
This plan could mean the biggest reduction 
in tariffs in history. Now, how does this affect 
American workers? Well, the lower the tar- 
iffs, the lower the price on American goods 
when they hit the market in another country. 
And the lower the price, the more we sell 
and the more jobs we create back home. 

This agreement has added momentum to 
our efforts to achieve a large global trade 
agreement by the end of the year, an agree- 
ment that could create hundreds of thou- 
sands of export-based American jobs and dra- 
matically rebuild the manufacturing sector in 
America. These jobs will be the better, high- 
er paying jobs. 

Agreements like this are a good start to 
get our economy moving again. But there’s 
still a lot of work ahead of us. For example, 
over the next few weeks we still need to get 
Congress to take the final steps to pass the 
budget and deficit cutting plan. If you 
haven’t said anything to your Member of 
Congress to let them know how you feel, 
please pick up the phone first thing Monday 
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morning and do that. We've got to keep 
bringing our deficit down so we can keep 
these interest rates down and get our econ- 
omy moving again. 

Meeting with the world’s other leaders this 
week drove home another important point. 
The challenges facing our Nation are also fac- 
ing most other nations as well. Workers in 
every advanced country are coping with in- 
creased foreign competition. Communities in 
every major nation are frustrated by stub- 
bornly high rates of unemployment. Over- 
seas, as in the U.S., there is a tremendous 
thirst for political and economic reform so 
ae can have more control over their own 
ives, their jobs, and their governments. 

The changes you and I are pursuing in our 
businesses, in our communities, in our Gov- 
ernment, are making America stronger. But 
they're also having an impact on other coun- 
tries in ways we usually don’t even think 
about. We’re showing people the world over 
that the challenges of this new era can be 
met. As the American people have done in 
so many other times, we’re setting an exam- 
ple, offering hope, and providing inspiration. 
Our country has never shied away from chal- 
lenges. After this week, I am more confident 
than ever we’re going to make the world’s 
new economy work for us. 

Before I sign off this morning, I want to 
say a word about a continuing tragedy I’ve 
followed closely while I’ve been overseas: the 
terrible flooding that has hit the Midwest in 
and near the Mississippi River Valley. On 
Sunday I went to a_i with some of the 
families who have been hit by the rising wa- 
ters in Iowa and Illinois. As someone who 
grew up in farm country, I was stunned by 
the devastation—houses, businesses, farms, 
in some cases whole communities, all under 
water. 

I want the people in these communities 
to know that my thoughts have been with 
them. Before I left the country, I asked Vice 
President Gore to take personal charge to 
make sure that all the emergency services 
available get to those who need them. I know 
that sciagle all over America have been offer- 
ing their help and support to these flood- 
ravaged cities and towns. All our prayers are 
with the people of the Midwest as they face 
the task of rebuilding their communities, 
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their farms, and their lives. When hard times 
hit, the American people stand by each other. 
Even in this new era, I don’t think that will 
ever change. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: This address was recorded at 11:55 p.m. 
on July 9 at the Okura Hotel in Tokyo, Japan, 
for broadcast at 11:06 p.m. on July 10 from Seoul, 
South Korea. 


Remarks to the American and 
Korean Chambers of Commerce in 
Seoul 


July 11, 1993 


Really, I came here mostly to listen. And 
I’m very delighted to be here. I’m glad to 
have this opportunity. You may know that the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of Treas- 
ury and I met with the U.S.-Japan Chamber 
of Commerce in Tokyo the other day. We 
had about 375 people there, and it was very 
interesting. We had a roundtable, and they 
had a panel, sort of like you. And I just lis- 
tened and asked them what we could do to 
help. 

Let me just make a couple of observations. 
First of all, this has been, I think, from an 
economic point of view, quite a successful 
trip for the United States. The G-7 summit 
produced an agreement by the G-7 members 
on market access which would, if incor- 
porated into the final General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, would be the biggest re- 
duction in tariffs in 7 years and have a huge 
market-opening impact on manufactured 
goods throughout the world. I also think it 
will give some real impetus as we go back 
to Geneva to complete the Uruguay round 
this year. So I feel good about that. 

The second thing the G—7 did was to adopt 
a $3-billion, 18-month grant and loan assist- 
ance package to Russia, anchored in a $500- 
million fund to help privatize more of their 
state-owned industries more rapidly. That 
comes just after the United States Export- 
Import Bank has approved $2 billion in cred- 
its for energy operations. 

So I think we’re really moving quite well 
in our partnership with Russia. I feel much 
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better about the stability of the political cli- 
mate and the capacity for economic change 
than I did even after the election there. 
There’s been a lot that happened that is basi- 
cally quite encouraging. 

Then thirdly, at 2 a.m. in the morning on 
the day that I left, the United States and 
Japan reached agreement on a framework for 
changing our trading relationships, which is 
quite encouraging. We committed to work 
toward some specific agreements in specific 
areas that will have some real targets, meas- 
urable progress for change in objective ways, 
and commits our relationship to a results-ori- 
ented basis for the first time in a way that 
I think is quite good. So this was a good trip. 

Back home, let me just observe that the 
problems in America are well-known, and 
they are basically faced by every wealthy 
country in the world today. We have modest 
growth; we’re behind where we ordinarily 
would be in job growth after the bottom of 
a recession, and incomes for most working 
people have remained pretty stagnant for 
more than a decade. And it’s all part of this 
global slowdown that you're all very familiar 
with. 

The positives are that, because of the 
progress of the deficit reduction package, 
we've got —" interest rates down now 
to a 20-year low, tens of billions of dollars 
being generated back into the economy 
through refinancing of homes and business 
loans, about a million new jobs coming into 
this economy in the first 6 months of this 
year as compared with about a million in the 
previous 3 years. 

So, even though the job engine is still slow, 
it’s picked up markedly in the first 6 months 
of this year. And I think, clearly, largely be- 
cause of the low interest rates and the refi- 
nancing, so that we’re shifting not so much 
from debt to equity but from high-cost debt 
to lower cost debt, and the difference is 
being freed up for some new investment. 
And we can work that for a year, or maybe 
a year and a half, because there’s so much 
accumulated high-interest debt in the Amer- 
ican system. 

The strategy we are seeking to follow at 
home is one that brings the deficit down, in- 
creases investments both public and private, 
and the generation of new jobs and new tech- 
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nologies addresses some of the real distor- 
tions in the American economy, such as the 
exploding cost of health care and the fact that 
we spend 30 percent more on it than any- 
body else does, and attempts to develop poli- 
cies for defense conversion, technology, and 
trade which will hook us into the global econ- 
omy in a better way. 

We also tried to achieve an agreement at 
GATT toward more coordination of our eco- 
nomic policies to produce higher levels of 
global growth. And there was some modest 
success. For the first time in a decade, GATT 
did not criticize America’s trade—I mean, 
budget deficit. They complimented us for 
trying to get it down, which is nice. 

But we also got an agreement, I think, to 
continue to work with the Europeans and the 
Japanese, but there are domestic political 
considerations which limit what they can do. 
The Germans are bringing their interest rates 
down, but they’re also tightening up their 
economy. The Japanese are stimulating their 
economy, but not as much as we wish they 
were. Nonetheless, I think on balance things 
are going in the right direction at home, and 
the G-7 was a big, big plus for the concept 
of an open trading system and for the prom- 
ise of future growth. 

Now, having said that, obviously there are 
a lot of differences between words that are 
spoken by people in political life, and even 
that are put down on paper, and the way 
things operate in fact. So I’m here today as 
much as anything else for an hour now just 
to listen to you, to ask you how we can help 
to support your mission here. America had 
a 20-year high in productivity increase in the 
last quarter of last year. There are many, 
many areas of the world now where in prod- 
ucts and services we are the high-quality, 
low-cost producer. And there are all kinds 
of opportunities for us around the world that 
we need a good partnership between the 
United States and the private sector to 
achieve. 

And so unless we know what you're think- 
ing and what we’re supposed to do, it will 
be hard to do that. And that’s why the Sec- 
retary and I and all the folks on the wall are 
here today, and the rest of his hour belongs 


to you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 10:40 am. at 
Yongsan Army Base. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Exchange With Reporters at the 
Demilitarized Zone in South Korea 


July 11, 1993 


Q. So what do you think? 

The President. I think anyone who sees 
this would understand how important it is 
for us to stay strong on the issue of North 
Korea staying in the NPT and allowing those 
atomic energy inspectors back in there. And 
I think anyone who sees this would be proud 
of these young men in uniform for | 
here. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 1:45 p.m. at a look- 
out post near Camp Bonifas. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 


Exchange With Reporters at the 
Demilitarized Zone 


July 11, 1993 
North Korea 


Q. How many more years do you think 
this line will hold? 

The President. I don’t know. I hope it 
won't be long. But in the meanwhile, I’m 
glad these frag are here. All these young 


men are doing something very important. 
And when you see, as I said, when you see 
the way North Korea’s been behaving, their 
presence here is even more important. The 
American people should be very proud of 
them. They are making a major contribution 
to the defense of freedom and also to the 
spread of freedom. And in the end our side 
of that bridge will prevail. 

Q. Do you think they know you're here? 

The President. I imagine they do. They 
were certainly looking. And someday they'll 
be able to—— 

Q. Menacingly? 

The poms i Well, I hope someday 
they'll just be able to walk on over here in 
peace. 
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Q. Knowing what you know now, do you 
think they're more likely or less likely, the 
North Koreans, to comply with the treaty? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. 
They've been rather calm in response to my 
trip here. And that is somewhat encouraging. 
But it doesn’t make any sense. When you 
examine the nature of the American security 
commitment to Korea, to Japan, to this re- 
gion, it is pointless for them to try to develop 
nuclear weapons because if they ever use 
them it would be the end of their country. 
All they have to do is read our security agree- 
ments. 

So I hope that this trip will serve to get 
things back on track. And I hope they will 
comply. The President of South Korea, Presi- 
dent Kim, has laid out a long-term gradual 
way of reunification that is clearly in the in- 
terest of the people on both sides of this great 
divide. But we can’t even resume that until 
they make it clear that they're going to stay 
in the Non-Proliferation Treaty regime, 


they're going to allow the inspectors back in, 
they're not going to try to become a nuclear 

wer. That’s the major issue for this day. 
And until that happens, we just need to re- 
double our resolve and make it clear where 


we are. 

Q. Well, weren’t they moving toward rap- 
prochement, and all of a sudden something 
happened, they were really 

The President. They seemed to be. And, 
as I said, President Kim reached out to them. 
And it’s clear that the people of South Korea 
would like reunification to be possible, if you 
can preserve democracy and freedom. 

So we'll just have to see. The wisdom of 
what our country has done for 40 years is 
basically demonstrated by this abrupt change 
in North Korean policy. We know what 
works. If we just stay strong and we stay reso- 
lute and we stay firm, we know that will work. 
And eventually, we have to hope that they 
will take the sensible course and that we can 
then resume the thaw that was in place be- 
fore this last unfortunate development. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 2:55 p.m. at the 
Bridge of No Return. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this exchange. 
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Remarks to the Troops at Camp 
Casey, South Korea 


July 11, 1993 


The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. Thank you, General Abrams. 
Thank you, Sergeant Corley, for the toma- 
hawk. 

Audience members. Oooh. 

The President. He looks to me like he 
could use it. [Laughter] 

I want to say a glad I am to be here 
today. I want to introduce a couple of the 
people who came with me: the Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher; your Secretary of 
Defense; I think you know General Luck. 
And I thank you already for the welcome to 
me and my wife, the First Lady. 

I see some of the young women soldiers 
jumping up and down here in the back. We'll 
do that better—that’s good. 

I want to say to all of you, it is a great 
privilege for me to be here on the frontier 
of freedom with the warriors of the 2d Infan- 
try Division. You are a very critical part of 
the finest Armed Forces the world has ever 
seen. 

I’m sorry to be a little late, but I think 
you all know that because of the rains we 
couldn’t take the helicopters today, and we 
drove to the DMZ. 

Audience members. Woo! Woo! Woo! 

The President. It was the first opportunity 
I had ever had to be along the DMZ. And 
I understand that I was in a more forward 
position than any President had been before. 
When I stood on the Bridge of No Return 
and looked over with my binoculars at those 
young North Korean soldiers, I thought to 
myself, I wish they were free to walk across 
this bridge and be with us in peace and free- 
dom. And because of you, someday they will 
be, because of you. 

For 40 years American soldiers like you 
have stood shoulder to shoulder with our Ko- 
rean allies, providing South Korea with secu- 
rity against attack and the opportunity to 
flourish first as a great economy and now as 
a great democracy. I want every one of you 
to know whatever you do here, if you carry 
a rifle or drive a truck or repair a helicopter, 
whatever you do, your work is vital. And I 
admire your service, and believe it or not, 
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so do millions of Americans you will never 
see or meet who do not know your names 
and may not even know exactly what you do. 
All of thetn know they live a little freer and 
a little better because of you and your sac- 
rifice and your service. 

All of you know that this is a challenging 
time to be in the military. Because the cold 
war has ended, some people think the threats 
to our country have ended, but you know 
better. You know that there is a reduced 
need for certain missions and forces around 
the world, but many threats continue. 

Just a few weeks ago I ordered an attack 
on Baghdad, and you know why: because we 
concluded that Iraq had staged a plot to as- 
sassinate former President Bush while he was 
in Kuwait. And they were under the illusion 
that we treat our political leaders like they 
treat theirs. This is America. We honor every- 
body who has served this country, and we 
stick together. But when I gave that order, 
I did it with the confidence that we had the 
best military in the world, equipped with the 
finest technology in history. And after that 
action was over, I felt more strongly than 
ever before that we must continue to have 
the best military in the world and the finest 
technology in the world. 

For 6 years now, force levels have been 
lowered, budgets have been reduced, bases 
have been closed. These changes are unset- 
tling and difficult, but I tell you that still we 
must maintain our readiness and we must 
make these cutbacks gradually and with a 
real feeling for the men and women who 
have won the cold war and deserve their 
country’s best efforts to help them maintain 
successful lives. 

And even in this time of transition, we 
must remember that we have to show fore- 
sight and caution in reducing our defenses. 
North Korea’s stubborn refusal in recent 
months to fully comply with the require- 
ments of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Agreement is the most urgent example of 
this. And in this new round of military cuts, 
I know that you all noticed no cuts were 
made in troop levels in Korea or Japan, and 
we beefed up our naval presence in the Pa- 
cific because that is what the national secu- 
rity requires. 
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You know, too many times in the past, in 
the absence of an overpowering threat, our 
country has forgotten just how badly we need 
people like you, with the morale and energy 
and vigor and determination that you're all 
demonstrating today. In 1945, before any of 
you were born, we won the Second World 
War. And just 5 short years later, we were 
involved in another conflict here in Korea. 
But by then we had diminished our strength 
so much that we entered the conflict inad- 
equately prepared, without enough equip- 
ment or training, without enough strength. 
We must not ever make that mistake again. 

So I say to you that, while over the next 
few years we will continue to reduce defense 
expenditures where appropriate and ac- 
knowledge that in many cases that may be 
desirable, there is clearly a line below which 
we cannot go. Our Armed Forces must still 
be able to fight and win on a moment’s no- 
tice. 

Let me make this last point: To do that, 
of course, we have to provide you with the 
most sophisticated precision-guided weapons 
we can. To do that, of course, we have to 
provide you with all the support we can. But 
in the end, you will make the difference: your 
discipline, your character, your will to win, 
your love for your country, your ability to 
get up day-in and day-out and feel the way 
you are manifesting your feelings for your 
country and your duty today. That is Ameri- 
ca’s winning edge, and that is what we must 
never lose. 

Let me say in closing, I know that what 
you do is difficult and sometimes dangerous 
and often very lonely. You're a long way from 
home. When I was up on the DMZ, I met 
three people from my home State, a long way 
from home. You, too? And I want all of you 
to know that your demonstration of your pro- 
fessionalism and your dedication means that 
you and America really are second to none. 
What I want you also to know is that I can 
see from my perspective sometimes some- 
thing you may not be able to see, and that 
is, these pictures of you here saying what 
you're saying, doing what you’re doing, being 
who you are, give great pause to the enemies 
of freedom and great heart to our allies and 
to all the American people. 
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Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 


you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:10 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to Brig. Gen. John Abrams, 
USA, commanding general, 2d Infantry Division, 
Cm Casey, and Gen. Gary E. Luck, USA, com- 
mander in chief, U.S. Forces, Korea. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Remarks at the U.S.S. Arizona 
Memorial in Honolulu, Hawaii 
July 11, 1993 


Admiral Larson, ladies and gentlemen, it’s 
a great honor for me to be here, not for the 
first time but for the first time as President, 
to honor the memory and the service of those 
who were killed 52 years ago on a Sunday 
morning like this in the service of their coun- 
try. During December of 1941, Americans 
throughout our Nation were going about 
their _ seen aware that much of the rest 
of the world was already embroiled in a con- 
flict but hopeful that America would not be 
forced into it, that somehow by standin 
apart we might keep America’s shores an 
our sons and daughters safe from the strife 
that had then engulfed much of the rest of 
the world. 


Much has changed since that fateful Sun- 
day morning in 1941. The United States no 
longer faces the threat of an expansionist 
Germany or Japan. Indeed, I have just met 
with the leaders of those two nations and four 
others in an attempt to increase the prosper- 
ity and opportunity of all the peoples who 
live within our nations. The expansionist So- 
viet Union, which sprung up after the Great 
War, was dismantled in the failure of com- 
munism in the last few years. And at this 
same meeting in Tokyo, the new democrat- 
ically ot, President of Russia, Boris 
Yeltsin, came and talked to us about how to- 
gether we might build a brighter and freer 
and more prosperous future for his people. 


Our closest friends now are those with 
whom we fought a half a century ago. And 
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yet, it is still as clear now as it was then that 
the United States cannot disengage from the 
world. To be economically and physically se- 
cure, we must continue to be strong. In visits 
to Japan and to Korea I have reaffirmed the 
commitment of the United States to the se- 
curity of our allies and friends in the Pacific, 
beginning with a continuing military pres- 
ence made possible by the men and women 
who serve our Nation here at Pearl Harbor 
and throughout the region. As we honor 
those who gave their lives a half century ago, 
let us also honor those who guard our secu- 
rity today. 

I had breakfast with some of the young 
men and women of the Pacific Command 
this morning. And Admiral, I thank you very 
much for that opportunity. I was profoundly 
impressed by their energy, their discipline, 
their knowledge, their commitment, their 
willingness to do their jobs. I met with other 
members of our Armed Forces in Korea yes- 
terday, including in the DMZ, where I was 
able to take the most forward position that 
any American President has ever enjoyed, 
standing on the Bridge of No Return about 
10 yards from the dividing line which still 
separates us from what is perhaps the most 
anachronistic Communist regime remaining 
in the world. 


I believe more strongly than ever before 
that the world has never had a better fighting 
force than the men and women who serve 
in the military service of our country. We 
are all in their debt for their service and their 
dedication. We are all proud of what they 
do for us. 


So in the presence of this memorial to 
those who gave their all in 1941, looking 
across the harbor at our magnificent fleet of 
1993, let us resolve today to honor their sac- 
rifice and their service by maintaining the 
best prepared and best equipped force in the 
world, always ready to meet any challenge, 
always worthy, and receiving our full support. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:15 a.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to Adm. Charles Larson, 
commander in chief, U.S. Pacific Command. 
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Remarks to the Community in 
Honolulu 


July 11, 1993 


The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. Thank you so much. Thank you, 
Mayor Fasi, Congressman Abercrombie, 
Congresswoman Mink, Senator Akaka, my 
longtime and good friend Governor Waihee. 
When I look out here at this wonderful scene 
tonight, it is almost impossible for me to re- 
member that in the snows of New Hamp- 
shire in 1992, when many people thought I 
had no chance to be elected President, John 
Waihee left this scene and came to that snow 
to campaign for me, and I'll never forget it. 
Thank you very much. 

I want to thank all of you for coming out 
and all the people behind me. I can’t turn 
around and face them or the sound will go 
off. I am so glad to be home. How’s this? 
[Applause] Like that. [Applause] 

It is wonderful to be home after my first 
trip overseas as your President. I went to Asia 
to a meeting of the world’s seven great indus- 
trial nations. I also went to meet in Japan 
and Korea and here today in Hawaii with the 
people who are in charge of the national se- 
curity interests of the United States in Asia 
and the Pacific region. This morning I ended 
that trip with a visit to the Arizona Memorial 
and a briefing by the commander in chief 
of our forces in the Pacific and his senior 
officers. 

As Hillary said, yesterday we were in 
Korea along the Demilitarized Zone. And I 
walked out further than any American Presi- 
dent ever had onto the Bridge of No Return, 
about 10 yards from the line separating South 
and North Korea. And with my binoculars 
I looked into the other side, and I saw some 
young North Korean soldiers looking back at 
me. And I thought to myself, I wish you could 
walk over this bridge, and I hope it won't 
be long until you can, until we put down the 
threat of nuclear war and open up the hand 
of friendship. 

You would be very proud if you could see 
what I saw in Korea, in Japan, see the young 
men and women who voluntarily have joined 
our Nation’s Armed Forces and gone there 
and represent us with great ability and enor- 
mous enthusiasm, I might add, young people 
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from every State in this country. And I was 
proud of them, and you can feel better about 
your country just seeing and knowing that 
they're there. 

The other thing I did on this trip was to 
worry about what I could do abroad to help 
our economy here at home. There is a direct 
connection, as the people of Hawaii know 
as well as any people in America, between 
how well America p ae and how well the rest 
of the world does. We have been in a period 
of slow economic growth with great problems 
in creating new jobs, in raising incomes. But 
I went to Japan, which is having its lowest 
period of economic performance in 20 years, 
to meet with leaders from Europe, where 
every nation has a higher unemployment rate 
than we do and many countries are in their 
lowest period of economic performance in 
30 or 40 years. There is a global economic 
slowdown, and we have to turn it around to 
open opportunities for Americans. 

To be sure, there are things we can do 
here, and we have made a beginning, a seri- 
ous beginning at bringing the terrible budget 
deficit down and spending less on things we 
shouldn’t spend on and investing more in 
education, in technology, in defense conver- 
sion, and building a stronger future for the 
American people. 

We are building new partnerships with 
people in their private capacities. Something 
I did as President when I was overseas was 
to meet with over 350 Americans represent- 
ing business interests in Japan and then 
meeting with the executive board of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Korea 
to talk about what we could do together to 
create opportunities for American businesses 
and American workers. 

And we are making some progress. We 
have interest rates at a 20-year low, millions 
of people refinancing their homes and their 
business loans, almost one million new jobs 
in the American economy since January. That 
compares with only a million new jobs in 3 
years before then. We are making some 
progress, but we've got a long way to go. 

I want to tell you what this trip meant for 
America and what it means for Hawaii. First 
of all, we agreed among ourselves, these 
seven nations, that we would support the re- 
duction in tariffs in the trade of manufactur- 
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ing goods all across the world on a level that 
we have not seen in many years. That could 
mean literally millions of jobs in the global 
economy, hundreds of thousands of jobs in 
the American economy where manufacturing 
is coming back. We are now the high-quality, 
low-cost producer of many products and 
services again. Our automobiles are regaining 
market share here in America and are more 
attractive than they have been in decades. 

The second thing we did was to agree to 
invest some money, including some of your 
money, to keep democracy and a free market 
going in Russia. Why? Because it’s in our in- 
terests for them to reduce their nuclear arse- 
nals instead of build them up, because it’s 
in our interests for all those people over there 
to become customers for United States prod- 
ucts and travelers to Hawaii someday. 

And finally, in what could prove to be an 
historic breakthrough, we agreed on a frame- 
work to change the terms of trade between 
the United States and Japan. The Japanese 
made a good-faith commitment to bring 
down the enormous trade surplus between 
the United States and Japan and to help work 
with us to sell more products and more serv- 
ices and to equalize the imbalance in the 
global economy. They have been saying to 
us for 10 years, “You've got to bring your 
budget deficit down.” I went to Japan and 
I said, “OK, we did that. Now bring your 
trade surplus down.” And they said yes. They 
said yes. 

And let me say again, this can affect you. 
No State is more closely tied to Japan than 
Hawaii. How many Japanese visitors come 
to these shores every year? If we have a more 
open economic system and consumer goods 
and services cost less in Japan, then the Japa- 
nese people will have more of the benefits 
of their hard work and their efforts, their in- 
comes will go further, and more of them than 
ever before will be able to travel to the Unit- 
ed States of America and to Hawaii, to inte- 
grate the global economy in a way that is 
positive and good. 

That is what we were doing. Two-thirds 
of the jobs that have been created in the 
United States of America since 1987 have 
come from trade. We are in an increasingly 
smaller global economy, and we have to find 
ways to live together on this planet in ways 
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that help us all. That is what I was trying 
to do, to help America by going to Japan. 
And I believe it was a good trip. 

Finally, since al. one don’t often come 
to Hawaii, let me make a couple of remarks 
about this wonderful State. Let me say first, 
thanks for the support you gave to me and 
to the Vice President in the last election. 
Thank you for setting a model for health care 
and in many other areas. And let me say that 
I have been benefited enormously by the 
work that your congressional representatives 
have done in informing me about issues of 
concern to Hawaii. And I want to just men- 
tion two, if I might. 

Number one, my wife, as she said, is going 
to Kauai to view the hurricane damage in 
a couple of days. Just a few days ago, I signed 
a bill to provide $40 million in extra assist- 
ance to the victims of the hurricane in Ha- 
waii. And I have instructed the Secretary of 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment to devote an enormous amount 
of his time to work to repair the damage 
here. And he will be doing that as well as 
taking some of the money that they have to 
rebuild some of the houses on that troubled 
island. So we hope we can be good partners 
with you in ccbullding Hawaii. 

The next thing I would like to say is that, 
as Governor Waihee said, this is the 100th 
anniversary of the overthrow of the Hawaiian 
monarchy. Your Governor has talked to me 
for months and months, going way back last 
year, about issues of concern to native Ha- 
waiians. And I pledge to you that I will work 
with him, with Senator Inouye, with Senator 
Akaka, with Congressman Abercrombie and 
Congresswoman Mink to address these con- 
cerns in a positive way. We will not forget 
them. 

Finally, let me say that, as Hillary said, we 
have learned a lot from Hawaii's health care 
system, but you should know that your Gov- 
ernor has asked us to give him permission 
to do some more things to fully cover all Ha- 
waiians and to manage this system better. 

And so I want to close with this thought: 
We will never bring the Government’s budg- 
et deficit down to zero, we will never restore 
full health to the American economy until 
we find a way to provide basic health security 
to all American families and bring the cost 
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of health care in line with inflation. It is the 
single biggest long-term drag on our budget 
deficit and our economic performance. And 
I pledge to you, building on the example of 
Hawaii, preserving the right of people to 
choose their doctor and to keep the medical 
system that works so well, we will find a solu- 
tion to this problem, and we will begin soon. 
We must do it to bring the American people 
together and restore the economic health of 
America. 

Audience members. Justice for Hawaii! 
Justice for Hawaii! Justice for Hawaii! 

The President. I hope we can provide it. 

Thank you for being here in such numbers. 
We want to get out and visit with you. This 
is probably the longest political speech any 
of you ever listened to on a vacation in your 
lives. 

So to close, I'll give you a laugh. I told 
my mother about this trip, and I said, “You 
know, Mother, when we come back we pick 
up 19 hours, and I'll have two whole Sun- 
days.” And she said over the phone, “Son, 
you need it.” [Laughter] 

Thank you all, and God bless you. I’m glad 


to see you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 6:30 
p-m. at the Hilton Hawaiian Village. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Mayor Frank F. Fasi of 
Honolulu. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Economic Sanctions Against Libya 


July 12, 1993 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since the last report of Decem- 
ber 30, 1992, concerning the national emer- 
gency with respect to Libya that was declared 
in Executive Order No. 12543 of January 7, 
1986. This report is submitted pursuant to 
section 401(c) of the National Emergencies 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (“IEEPA”), 50 U.S.C. 1703(c); and sec- 
tion 505(c) of the International Security and 
Development Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 
U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 
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1. There has been one amendment to the 
Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. Part 
550 (the “Regulations”), administered by the 
Office of Foreign Assets Control (“FAC”) of 
the Department of the Treasury, since the 
last report on December 30, 1992. The 
amendment, published on March 10, 1993, 
58 Fed. Reg. 13198, added an interpretation 
of the Regulations’ prohibition against the ex- 
portation of services to Libya from the Unit- 
ed States, and a general license and state- 
ment of licensing policy concerning the pro- 
vision of certain legal services. A copy of the 
amendment is attached to this report. 

The prohibition against exportation of 
services to Libya contained in section 
550.202 of the Regulations is interpreted in 
new section 550.422. Services (includin 
legal services) are considered to be capella’ 
to Libya if their benefit is received in Libya 
and the services are performed (1) in the 
United States; (2) by an entity located in the 
United States, including its overseas 
branches; or (3) outside the United States 
by an individual U.S. person ordinarily resi- 
dent in the United States. The benefit of 
services performed anywhere in the world on 
behalf of the Government of Libya, including 
a controlled entity or Specially Designated 
National of the Government of Libya, is pre- 
sumed to be received in Libya. Legal services 
performed by U.S. persons outside the Unit- 
ed States with respect to property interests 
of the Government of Libya are prohibited 
pursuant to section 550.209, which prohibits 
U.S. persons from dealing in any property 
(including contracts) in which the Govern- 
ment of Libya has an interest. Section 
550.205, which prohibits performance by 
U.S. persons of any contract in support of 
an industrial or other commercial or govern- 
mental project in Libya, may also be applica- 
ble in these instances. For example, sections 
550.205 and 550.209 of the Regulations, 
taken together, prohibit U.S. persons from 
representing a foreign entity in contract ne- 
gotiations, contract performance, or arbitra- 
tion with the Government of Libya. Such 
representation may be authorized only by 
specific license from FAC. 

New section 550.517 of the Regulations 
states that the provision of legal services to 
the Government of Libya or to a person in 
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Libya generally requires the issuance of a 
specific license, and that the receipt of com- 
pensation for such legal services must, in all 
cases, be specifically licensed by FAC. How- 
ever, the provision of the following legal serv- 
ices to the Government of Libya or to a per- 
son in Libya (but not receipt of compensation 
for those services) is generally licensed: (1) 
the provision of legal advice and counselling 
to the Government of Libya or to a person 
in Libya on requirements of and compliance 
with U.S. law, provided that such advice and 
counselling are not provided to facilitate 
transactions in violation of the Regulations; 
(2) representation of the Government of 
Libya or of a person in Libya when named 
as a defendant in domestic U.S. legal, arbitra- 
tion, or administrative proceedings; (3) initi- 
ation of domestic U.S. legal or administrative 
proceedings in defense of property interests 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of Libya that were in existence prior 
to January 8, 1986, or of a person in Libya; 
(4) representation of the Government of 
Libya or of a person in Libya before any Fed- 
eral agency with respect to the imposition, 
administration, or enforcement of U.S. sanc- 
tions against Libya; and (5) provision of legal 
services in any other context in which prevail- 
ing U.S. law requires access to legal counsel 
at public expense. The enforcement of any 
judgment, decree, attachment, or lien 
through execution, garnishment, or other ju- 
dicial process purporting to transfer or other- 
wise alter or affect a Government of Libya 
property interest is prohibited unless specifi- 
cally licensed. 

2. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC made numerous decisions with respect 
to applications for licenses to engage in trans- 
actions under the Regulations, issuing 60 li- 
censing determinations—both approvals and 
denials. Consistent with FAC’s ongoing scru- 
tiny of banking transactions, the majority of 
the determinations (51) concerned requests 
by non-Libyan persons or entities to unblock 
bank accounts initially blocked because of an 
apparent Libyan interest. Three determina- 
tions involved license applications for export 
sales transactions from the United States to 
Libya. Four determinations concerned reg- 
istration of individuals pursuant to a general 
license authorizing travel to Libya for the 
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sole purpose of visiting close family mem- 
bers. Finally, FAC has also issued two li- 
censes authorizing U.S. landlords to liquidate 
the personalty of the People’s Committee for 
Libyan Students, with the net proceeds from 
the sale paid into blocked accounts. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC has continued to emphasize to the 
international banking community in the 
United States the importance of identifying 
and blocking payments made by or on behaif 
of Libya. The Office worked closely with the 
banks to implement new interdiction soft- 
ware systems to identify such payments. As 
a result, during the reporting period, more 
than 44 transactions involving Libya have 
been blocked. 

The proactive compliance programs initi- 
ated by FAC have resulted in the imposition 
of substantially fewer civil penalties for 
banks’ failure to block payments in which an 
interest of the Government of Libya exists. 
Since December 30, 1992, FAC has collected 
$140,000 in civil penalties for violations of 
U.S. sanctions against Libya. Fewer than 
one-third of the violations involved the fail- 
ure of banks to block funds transfers to Liby- 
an-owned or -controlled banks, with the re- 
mainder about equally divided between vio- 
lations involving merchandise transshipment 
and illegal representation of the Government 
of Libya. 

Various enforcement actions carried over 
from previous reporting periods have contin- 
ued to be aggressively pursued. Several new 
investigations of potentially significant viola- 
tions of the Libyan sanctions have been initi- 
ated by FAC and cooperating U.S. law en- 
forcement agencies. Many of these cases in- 
volved complex conspiracies to circumvent 
the embargo through the use of international 
diversionary shipping routes to and from 
Libya. For example, during the current re- 
porting period, a U.S. citizen was indicted 
for his employment as a manager at a Ger- 
man oil refinery, Holborn Europa Raffinerie 
GmbH, which dealt primarily in Libyan 
crude oil and and in which the Government 
of Libya had acquired a majority ownership 
interest. In addition, a foreign national and 
two foreign firms for whom that individual 
acted as agent were indicated by a Federal 
grand jury for illegally transshipping agricul- 
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tural equipment from the United States to 
Libya. 

FAC has worked closely with the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice to identify several 
U.S. persons who had entered into contracts 
or other agreements with the Government 
of Libya, or other third-country parties, to 
lobby United States Government officials 
and to engage in public relations work on 
behalf of the Government of Libya without 
obtaining FAC authorization, in violation of 
the Regulations. In one such case, FAC lev- 
ied civil penalties totaling $35,000 against 
three individuals who had engaged in such 
activity. 

In addition, during this reporting period, 
FAC blocked a foreign merchant vessel 
under the management and control of a Spe- 
cially Designated National of Libya, follow- 
ing the vessel’s unauthorized entry into a 
U.S. port. FAC imposed and received a civil 
penalty in the amount of $10,000 from agents 
of the shipping company prior to authorizing 
release of the vessel and its departure from 
the U.S. port. 

FAC has continued to pursue its Oper- 
ation Roadblock initiative, issuing an addi- 
tional 70 warning letters and demands for 
information during the reporting period to 
persons believed to have travelled to and 
worked in Libya, or made travel-related pay- 
ments to Libya in violation of U.S. law. To 
date, Operation Roadblock’s ongoing inves- 
tigative efforts have resulted in one criminal 
conviction and several civil penalty assess- 
ments. In addition, these investigations have 
yielded substantial information concerning 
alleged criminal violations of the embargo by 
businesses and individuals. FAC is aggres- 
sively pursuing its investigations of such sus- 
pected violators in cooperation with other 
agencies of the United States Government, 
including the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, the Treasury Department’s Financial 
Crimes Enforcement Network (FinCEN), 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the 
U.S. Customs Service. 

4. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from Jan- 
uary 7 through July 6, 1993, that are directly 
attributable to the exercise of powers and au- 
thorities conferred by the declaration of the 
Libyan national emergency are estimated at 
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approximately $2.7 million. Personnel costs 
were largely centered in the Department of 
the Treasury (particularly in the Office of 
Foreign Assets Control, the Office of the 
General Counsel, and the U.S. Customs 
Service), the Department of State, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

5. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national secu- 
rity and foreign policy of the United States. 
I shall continue to exercise the powers at my 
disposal to apply economic sanctions against 
Libya fully and effectively, so long as those 
measures are appropriate, and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress on sig- 
nificant developments as required by law. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Thomas S. 
Foley, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Economic Sanctions Against Haiti 
July 12, 1993 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

1. In December 1990, the Haitian people 
elected Jean-Bertrand Aristide as their Presi- 
dent in a free and fair election. The United 
States applauded this remarkable achieve- 
ment and actively supported the new govern- 
ment. However, Haiti’s progress toward de- 
mocracy was thwarted in September 1991, 
when the Haitian military illegally and vio- 
lently ousted President Aristide. 

2. The United States, on its own and with 
the Organization of American States 
(“OAS”), immediately imposed sanctions 
against the illegal regime. The United States 
has also actively supported the efforts of the 
OAS and the United 1 Nations to restore de- 
mocracy to Haiti and return President 
Aristide through negotiations between the 
Haitian parties. In March, Secretary of State 
Christopher named Ambassador Lawrence 
Pezzullo as our Special Envoy on Haiti. In 
addition the United States and the inter- 
national community offered material assist- 
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ance to facilitate the return to democracy, 
build constitutional structures, and foster 
economic well-being. 

3. When the de facto regime rebuffed the 
international community’s efforts, I ordered 
several measures to increase our pressure on 
it. On June 4, I barred the entry into the 
United States of individuals associated with 
the de facto regime who have been impeding 
a settlement. I also ordered that their assets 
under U.S. jurisdiction be frozen and that 
transactions with them be prohibited. With 
strong U.S. backing, the OAS voted to tight- 
en its embargo. We took the lead in the suc- 
cessful effort to have the United Nations Se- 
curity Council adopt mandatory oil, arms, 
and financial sanctions on Haiti on June 16; 
these came into effect June 23. 

4. On June 30, 1993, I issued Executive 
Order No. 12853, which broadens U.S. au- 
thority to block all property of and prohibit 
transactions involving Haitian nationals pro- 
viding substantial financial or material con- 
tributions to, or doing substantial business 
with, the de facto regime in Haiti. The Exec- 
utive order also prohibits the sale or supply 
from the United States of petroleum, petro- 
leum products, arms, or related materiel of 
all types. The order also prohibits the car- 
riage on U.S.-registered vessels of petroleum 
or petroleum products, or arms and related 
materiel, with entry into, or with the intent 
to enter, the territory or territorial waters of 
Haiti. 

Issuance of this Executive order dem- 
onstrates continued U.S. leadership of the 
international community’s use of strong sanc- 
tions to reinforce the negotiations process 
being sponsored by the United Nations and 
the OAS. 

5. This report details the measures we have 
instituted and enforced pursuant to the re- 
quirements of the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act. I am committed to 
the restoration of democracy in Haiti, and 
I am confident that the measures we have 
taken will help achieve that outcome. 

6. On October 4, 1991, in Executive Order 
No. 12775, President Bush declared a na- 
tional emergency to deal with the threat to 
the national security, foreign policy, and 
economy of the United States caused by 
events that had occurred in Haiti to disrupt 
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the legitimate exercise of power by the 
democratically elected government of that 
country (56 Fed. Reg. 50641). In that order, 
the President ordered the immediate block- 
ing of all property and interests in property 
of the Government of Haiti (including the 
Banque de la Republique d’Haiti) then or 
thereafter located in the United States or 
within the possession or control of a U.S. per- 
son, including its overseas branches. The Ex- 
ecutive order also prohibited any direct or 
indirect payments or transfers to the de facto 
regime in Haiti of funds or other financial 
or investment assets or credits by any U.S. 
person or any entity organized under the laws 
of Haiti and owned or controlled by a U.S. 
person. 

Subsequently, on October 28, 1991, the 
President issued Executive Order No. 12779, 
adding trade sanctions against Haiti to the 
sanctions imposed on October 4 (56 Fed. 
Reg. 55975). This order prohibited expor- 
tation from the United States of goods, tech- 
nology, and services, and importation into the 
United States of Haitian-origin goods and 
services, after November 5, 1991, with cer- 
tain limited exceptions. The order exempts 
trade in publications and other informational 
materials from the import, export, and pay- 
ment prohibitions and permits the expor- 
tation to Haiti of donations to relieve human 
suffering as well as commercial sales of five 
food commodities: rice, beans, sugar, wheat 
flour, and cooking oil. In order to permit the 
return to the United States of goods being 
prepared for U.S. customers by Haiti’s sub- 
stantial “assembly sector,” the order also per- 
mitted, through December 5, 1991, the im- 
portation into the United States of goods as- 
sembled or processed in Haiti that contained 
parts or materials previously exported to 
Haiti from the United States. On February 
5, 1992, it was announced that specific li- 
censes could be applied for on a case-by-case 
basis by U.S. persons wishing to resume a 
pre-embargo import/export relationship with 
the assembly sector in Haiti. 

7. The declaration of the national emer- 
gency on October 4, 1991, was made pursu- 
ant to the authority vested in the President 
by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 
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et seq.) (“IEEPA”), the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), and sec- 
tion 301 of title 3 of the United States Code. 
The emergency declaration was reported to 
the Congress on October 4, 1991, pursuant 
to section 204(b) of IEEPA (50 U.S.C. 
1703(b)). The additional sanctions set forth 
in the Executive order of October 28, 1991, 
were imposed pursuant to the authority vest- 
ed in the President by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, including the stat- 
utes cited above, and represent the response 
by the United States to Resolution MRE/ 
RES. 2/91, adopted by the Ad Hoc Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the OAS 
on October 8, 1991, which called on Member 
States to impose a trade embargo on Haiti 
and to freeze Government of Haiti assets. 
The current report is submitted pursuant to 
50 U.S.C. 1641(c) and 1703(c), and discusses 
Administration actions and expenses since 
the last report that are directly related to the 
national emergency with respect to Haiti de- 
clared in Executive Order No. 12775, as im- 
plemented pursuant to that order and Execu- 
tive Order No. 12779. 

8. On March 31, 1992, the Office of For- 
eign Assets Control of the Department of the 
Treasury (“FAC”), after consultation with 
the Department of State and other Federal 
agencies, issued the Haitian Transactions 
Regulations (“HTR”) (31 C.F.R. Part 580 
Fed. Reg. 10820, March 31, 1992), to imple- 
ment the prohibitions set forth in Executive 
Orders No. 12775 and No. 12779. Since the 
last report, there has been one amendment 
to the HTR and one policy statement issued 
concerning the HTR. 

On January 13, 1993, FAC, in consultation 
with the Department of State and other Fed- 
eral agencies, amended section 580.510 of 
the HTR (58 Fed. Reg. 4080) to provide gen- 
eral authorization for the commercial expor- 
tation from the United States to Haiti of 
medicine and medical supplies. New section 
580.517 of the HTR also provides for specific 
licensing on a case-by-case basis authorizing 
the exportation of (1) personal hygiene items 
and ingredients used in the manufacture of 
medicines; (2) paper and school supplies; and 
(3) generators and generator parts intended 
for use in humanitarian projects. A copy of 
the amendment is attached to this report. 
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Early in the embargo an exception to the 
export ban had been made with respect to 
medicines and medical supplies. Prior to the 
recent amendment, such exportations could 
be authorized only by specific licenses issued 
on a case-by-case basis. The general license 
provided by the amendment applies only to 
finished medicines and medical supplies. The 
exportation to Haiti of components and ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of medicines 
and medical supplies, and personal hygiene 
items, requires specific licensing on a case- 
by-case basis. 

Although significant quantities of school 
supplies have been donated to Haiti by var- 
ious U.S. organizations since the inception 
of the embargo, supplies of many basic items 
have remained chronically low. Applications 
for specific export licenses are carefully 
screened to ensure that goods intended pri- 
marily for entertainment and other non-edu- 
cational uses are denied authorization. Quali- 
fying shipments of paper are limited to paper 
that will be used as writing paper, notebooks, 
tablets, and texts. 

In order to operate medical apparatus, re- 
frigeration units, and communications de- 
vices, hospitals, schools, and various chari- 
table and religious organizations require al- 
ternative energy sources to augment the 
often intermittent supply available from the 
government-run utility. To meet this need, 
specific licenses are issued for generators and 
generator parts and only where the humani- 
tarian application of the equipment is defini- 
tively established. 

9. On January 8, 1993, FAC | cans: wonton a 
policy statement extending all then-current 
licenses issued under section 580.515 of the 
HTR (58 Fed. Reg. 3228). Those licenses, 
which authorize transactions in connection 
with both the exportation to Haiti of articles 
containing specified parts or materials, and 
the importation into the United States of 
specified articles assembled in Haiti contain- 
ing materials or parts exported from the 
United States, were extended to January 31, 
1994. The policy statement also clarified re- 
porting requirements pursuant to these li- 
censes. A copy of the policy statement is at- 
tached to this report. 

10. In implementing the Haitian sanctions 
program, FAC has made extensive use of its 
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authority to specifically license transactions 
with respect to Haiti in an effort to mitigate 
the effects of the sanctions on the legitimate 
Government of Haiti and on the livelihood 
on Haitian workers employed by Haiti’s ex- 
port assembly sector having established rela- 
tionships with U.S. firms, and to ensure the 
availability of necessary medicines and medi- 
cal supplies and the undisrupted flow of hu- 
manitarian donations to Haiti’s poor. Far ex- 
ample, specific licenses have been issued (1) 
—- expenditures from blocked assets 
or the operations of the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Haiti; (2) permitting U.S. firms with 
pre-embargo relationships with product as- 
sembly operations in Haiti to resume those 
relationships in order to continue employ- 
ment for re workers or, if they choose to 
withdraw from Haiti, to return to the United 
States assembly equipment, machinery, and 
parts and ms previously exported to 
Haiti; (3) permitting U.S. companies operat- 
ing in Haiti to establish, under specified cir- 
cumstances, interest-bearing blocked reserve 
accounts in commercial or investment bank- 
ing institutions in the United States for de- 
posit of amounts owed the de facto regime; 
(4) permitting the continued material sup- 
port of U.S. and international religious, chari- 
table, public health, and other humanitarian 
organizations and projects operating in Haiti; 
and (5) authorizing commercial sales of agri- 
an inputs suc » as fertilizer and foodcrop 
seeds. 

11. The widespread supply of embargoed 
goods, particularly petroleum products, to 
Haiti by foreign-flag vessels led to the adop- 
tion on May 17, 1992, by the Ad Hoc Meet- 
ing of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
OAS of Resolution MRE/RES. 3/92 urging, 
among other things, a port ban on vessels 
engaged in trade with Haiti in violation of 
the OAS embargo. There was broad consen- 
sus among OAS member representatives, as 
well as European permanent observer mis- 
sions, on the importance of preventing oil 
shipments to Haiti. Vessels from some non- 
OAS Caribbean ports and European coun- 
tries have been involved in trade, particularly 
in oil supplies, that undermines the embargo. 
As previously reported, section 580.211 was 
added to the HTR (57 Fed. Reg. 23954, June 
5, 1992) prohibiting vessels calling in Haiti 
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on or after the effective date from entering 
the United States without authorization by 
FAC. 

Strict enforcement of the vessel regulation 
issued to implement Resolution MRE/RES. 
3/92 has benefitted from the close coordina- 
tion between FAC, the U.S. Embassy at Port- 
au-Prince, the U.S. Customs Service, the 
U.S. Navy, and the U.S. Coast Guard in mon- 
itoring vessel traffic to and from Haiti. 

This coordination has resulted in the iden- 
tification of some 60 vessels involved in the 
shipment or transshipment of unauthorized 
goods to or from Haiti. Enforcement coordi- 
nation with the U.S. Customs Service in 
Miami has led to increased inspection of all 
outbound vessels to Haiti, thus preventing 
as many as 20 unauthorized shipments. 
Three vessels, large quantities of motor oil, 
electronics equipment, and miscellaneous 
cargo have been seized. 

More than 60 cases, some involving ships 
flying foreign flags-of-convenience of at least 
9 countries, have been referred to FAC for 
investigation during the reporting period. 
These cases involve a variety of illegal trade 
transactions, including third-country trans- 
shipments. Among these is one criminal case 
involving the shipment of petroleum prod- 
ucts. Enforcement efforts have identified a 
number of transshipment routes utilized by 
violators throughout the Caribbean. Numer- 
ous illegal shipments have been deterred as 
a result of heightened scrutiny of vessels 
bound for suspect destinations. One such 
route has been successfully terminated as a 
result of intensified activity and close coordi- 
nation among enforcement agencies. 

Similarly, enforcement efforts have cur- 
tailed the previously widespread practice of 
mixing unauthorized goods with licensed or 
exempted merchandise. Many shipments, 
nearly all originating in Miami and fraudu- 
lently described as “humanitarian goods,” 
were found to be commercial in nature. The 
legitimacy of recipients of identified donated 
goods is now verified, and use of this ruse 
has been significantly reduced. This unified 
enforcement effort on the part of numerous 
Federal agencies has been a deterrent to 
would-be violators. 

To further strengthen the economic sanc- 
tions, on June 4, 1993, FAC issued General 
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Notice No. 1, announcing the names of 35 
entities and 83 individuals who have been 
determined to be Specially Designated Na- 
tionals of the de facto regime in Haiti. The 
persons identified have been so designated 
for one or more of the following reasons: (1) 
they seized power illegally from the demo- 
cratically elected government of President 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide on September 30, 
1991; (2) they are substantially owned or con- 
trolled by the de facto regime in Haiti; or 
(3) they have, since 12:23 e.d.t., October 4, 
1991, acted or purported to act directly or 
indirectly on behalf of the de facto regime 
in Haiti or under the asserted authority 
thereof. This listing is not all-inclusive and 
will be updated from time to time. 

U.S. persons are generally prohibited from 
engaging in transactions with these entities 
and individuals unless the transactions are 
authorized by FAC. Additionally, all assets 
within U.S. jurisdiction owned or controlled 
by these entities or individuals are blocked. 
U.S. persons are not prohibited, however, 
from paying funds owed to these entities or 
individuals into the blocked Government of 
Haiti account at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, or, pursuant to specific licenses 
issued by FAC, into blocked accounts held 
in the names of the blocked parties in domes- 
tic U.S. financial institutions. 

12. Since the last report, two penalties 
have been collected from U.S. banks for vio- 
lations involving unlicensed transfers from 
blocked Government of Haiti accounts or 
failure to block payments to the de facto re- 
gime, and a penalty of $40,000 has been as- 
sessed and paid by a corporate entity for 
other violations of the HTR. As of March 
16, 1993, payments of penalties assessed 
against the masters of vessels for unauthor- 
ized trade transactions or violations of entry 
restrictions totalled about $48,000, bringing 
total collections for the period to nearly 
$93,000. 

As an enforcement initiative devised in re- 
sponse to the U.N. oil embargo against Haiti, 
FAC’s civil penalties staff has developed an 
expedited procedure for the processing of ad- 
ministrative civil monetary penalties with re- 
spect to Haiti. The primary subject civil pen- 
alty actions under the Haitian Transactions 
Regulations will be vessels used in Haitian 
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trade in violation of the embargo and the 
Regulations. 

13. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from Oc- 
tober 4, 1992, through April 3, 1993, that 
are directly attributable to the authorities 
conferred by the declaration of a national 
emergency with respect to Haiti are esti- 
mated at about $2.1 million, most of which 
represent wage and salary costs for Federal 
personnel. Personnel costs were largely cen- 
tered in the Department of the Treasury 
(particularly in FAC, the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice, and the Office of the General Counsel), 
the Department of State, the U.S. Coast 
Guard, and the Department of Commerce. 

14. The assault on Haiti’s democracy rep- 
resented by the military's forced exile of 
President Aristide continues to pose an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the national 
security, foreign policy, and economy of the 
United States. The United States remains 
committed to a multilateral resolution of this 
crisis through its actions implementing the 
resolutions of the OAS with respect to Haiti. 
We are unequivocally committed to the early 
return of constitutional democracy and Presi- 
dent Aristide to Haiti. The United States has 
launched an energetic diplomatic campaign 
to help accelerate the momentum of the on- 
going United Nations/OAS negotiations to 
achieve peaceful restoration of democracy. 
The United States is prepared to consider 
additional tougher sanctions should the nego- 
tiations stall. These measures include, but are 
not limited to, targeted sanctions against par- 
ticular intransigent groups, a further tighten- 
ing and globalization of the trade embargo, 
and even more vigorous enforcement meas- 
ures against violators. I shall continue to ex- 
ercise the powers at my disposal to apply eco- 
nomic sanctions against Haiti as long as these 
measures are ——? and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress on sig- 
nificant developments pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 
1703(c). 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 
NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Thomas S. 


Foley, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 
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Nomination for Asian Development 
Bank Executive Director and an 
Assistant Secretary of State 


July 12, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate Linda Tsao Yang to be 
Executive Director of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank and Robert Gelbard to be the 
Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Narcotics Matters. 


“As I return from my successful trip to 
Asia, I am pleased to make these two signifi- 
cant foreign policy nominations,” said the 
President. “Linda Tsao Yang will bring im- 
pressive skills in capital development and a 
strong knowledge of Asia’s economy to her 
post at the Asian Development Bank. Robert 
Gelbard has the strength, skill, and knowl- 
edge to make a real difference in fighting 
the international drug trade. I am proud of 
both of these choices.” 


NOTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination for Chief Executive 
Officer of the Resolution Trust 
Corporation 

July 13, 1993 


The President announced today that he 
will nominate Florida businessman Stanley 
Tate to be the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Resolution Trust Corporation. 


“Under the leadership of Deputy Treasury 
Secretary Roger Altman we have instituted 
a program of reforming RTC’s operations 
that is already beginning to take hold,” said 
the President. “With his deep understanding 
of real estate markets and abiding commit- 
ment to public service, Stanley Tate will con- 
tinue that process of saving the taxpayers 
money.” 


NoTE: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Nomination for Director of the 
National Science Foundation 


July 13, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate Dr. Neal F. Lane, the pro- 
vost of Rice University, to be the Director 
of the National Science Foundation. 


“By providing financial support to our Na- 
tion’s scientists and engineers, the National 
Science Foundation fuels the engine of cre- 
ativity that helps us to increase our economic 
potential and our base of knowledge,” said 
the President. “Neal Lane, with his consider- 
able experience as a scientist and adminis- 
trator, will provide the leadership necessary 
to foster the great talent, ingenuity, and po- 
tential of the American research commu- 


nity.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination for United States 
Representative to the European 
Community 


July 13, 1993 


The President nominated Washington law- 
yer Stuart E. Eizenstat today to be the Rep- 
resentative of the United States to the Euro- 
pean Community, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador. 


“Stuart Eizenstat has been an important 
and highly respected voice in national and 
international policy debates for many years, 
and I have frequently found his advice to be 
invaluable,” said the President. “As our coun- 
try’s representative to the European Com- 
munity, he will ensure that our interests are 
well represented as the process of change 
continues on that continent.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Remarks at a Water Distribution Site 
in Des Moines, Iowa 


July 14, 1993 


The President. Thank you very much. Let 
me just say, first of all, how very appreciative 
I am for the incredible work that has been 
done here in the last several days by the peo- 
ple of this State. I’m very proud of the con- 
tribution that has been made by all of the 
Federal Agencies, working in partnership 
with the people of Iowa, and I want to say 
a special i of appreciation for the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency and its Di- 
rector, James Lee Witt, but also to the Agri- 
culture Department. Secretary Espy is here 
with me for the second time in only 10 days, 
and I think his third trip to Iowa, and Mr. 
Witt is here. And your Senators and your 
congressional delegation, they're all here 
with us today. And Governor Branstad and 
I took a helicopter flight over the major por- 
tions of Des Moines and the surrounding 
area that have been hurt so badly. 

Because I come from a State that’s not 
all that different from Iowa, I have seen 
whole towns flooded, I have seen massive 
amounts of farmland flooded, but I’ve never 
seen anything on this scale before. And cer- 
tainly, in my lifetime, anyway, to my knowl- 
edge there’s never been an American city 
without water that was this large for this long 
a period of time. 

I’m here today to view this damage, to talk 
to the members of the congressional delega- 
tion, to talk to the Governor and the other 
State officials of the people who are here 
working, and to do what I can to assure you 
that the victims of this disaster—and insofar 
as I, as President, can guarantee it—will be 
treated just like the victims of Hurricane An- 
drew or Hugo or the terrible devastation in 
Hawaii that my wife is visiting today from 
just several months ago. This is a very pro- 
found problem. 

As you know, we have five States now, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri, 
along with Iowa, that have been declared dis- 
asters. We have our Federal folks in South 
Dakota, which has had extensive crop dam- 
age, Kansas, and Nebraska, reviewing those 
States. We will present today a bill to the 
Congress for emergency assistance based on 
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our best estimates of the damage reports that 
have been filed to date. But we know there 
will be several more in, in the next few days, 
and I expect we'll have to revise all those 
numbers upward. We want to get the bill 
in today just to start movement on the bill. 
But as the damage reports come in over the 
next 4 to 5 days, I expect you'll see some 
revision upward in the numbers that the ad- 
ministration has asked for, both in the House 
and the Senate. And I want to say again, I’m 
going to do my best to make sure that the 
ull reach of Federal assistance comes to the 
people of Iowa and to all the victims of this 
flood, and I'll be working closely with your 
congressional delegation to get that done. 

But in the end, this is really a triumph of 
the spirit of the people of this State. I’ve been 
very moved by what I have seen not only 
from the helicopter but here in this parkin 
lot today. And I want to say a special wa 
of thanks to all those who have volunteered 
their time and who have come forward to 
help people in times of need, because that’s 
ms what America is all about. We’ve seen 
once again that we are capable of being a 
very strong family when we need to be, and 
it’s a great tribute to your people. Thank you 
very much. 

Q. Mr. President, there’s a lot of desperate 
people here in Iowa, and Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, throughout the Midwest. What kinds 
of words on a personal level, words of en- 
couragement, can you give them? 

The President. Well, I can tell them that 
I have seen this sort of thing happen before 
in my own State. I’ve lived rough this. I've 
seen people wiped out of their homes. And 
I talked to a lot of people here today who 
have lost everything they had in their homes, 
their businesses, their crops. And what I 
would say to them is we'll do what we can 
to help. But in the end, it is the inner 
strength of people and the support of the 
communities and families that will bring us 
through. But this will pass, and we have to 
keep looking to the future. That’s what I 
sense in this crowd today, people who are 
willing to do that. I will do everything I can 
to make sure that this country does not forget 
about the people of Iowa and the other vic- 
tims of the disaster, but we've just got to go 
on. We've got to pick up the pieces and go 
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on. That’s what Americans do, and that’s 
what we're going to have to do. 

Q. Can you help out, Mr. President, with- 
out busting the budget? 

The President. Oh, I think so. Keep in 
mind all these emergency appropriations do 
come as emergencies, that is, outside the 
budget. But you should be encouraged that 
since January because of our efforts to re- 
duce the deficit in the next 5 years, because 
they've been successful, long-term interest 
rates have dropped rather dramatically. And 
our deficit this year is more than $20 billion 
less than it was estimated to be when I took 
office. 

So while a few billion dollars will add to 
it in this year, it will still be lower than every- 
one thought it was going to be, and it will 
not in any way affect the 5-year deficit reduc- 
tion fy now moving through Congress. 
So the people of Iowa don’t need to feel 
guilty about taking this money; that’s what 
it’s there for. We've always done this. I think 


there is enormous bipartisan support in the 


Congress for this. There is no sense that this 
is something that should be held hostage to 
the budget negotiations. And we’re going to 
do just fine on that, I think. 

Q. Mr. President, you were here 10 days 
ago. What are the differences now than 10 
days ago when you were in Davenport? 

The President. A lot more water over 
more of the State and a lot of residential and 
business damage in addition to the agricul- 
tural damage. It is very substantial, and it 
changes the mix of what our responsibilities 
are. It also makes it a little more difficult 
to calculate right now, so we will ask in this 
bill that will go before the Congress for a 
significant amount of money, several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in contingency 
appropriations, over and above anything 
we've proved in direct damages, because we 
can’t know for sure at this moment, and we 
won't know next week, although we care for 
every last eligible disaster loss. And that’s 
very different from the way it was before. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:33 a.m. at the 
HyVee Food and Drug Store in the South Ridge 
Shopping Center. A tape was not available for ver- 
ification of the content of these remarks. 
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Interview With Jan Mickelson of 
WHO Radio in Des Moines 


July 14, 1993 


Mr. Mickelson. Mr. President, 1040 
WHO Radio, KLYF-FM, and TV-13 wel- 
comes you to Iowa and the Nation’s heart- 
land. Thank you for coming. 

You spent the morning and the midday 
touring the wreckage and the damage, flood 
damage. Give us some of your impressions, 
sir. 

The President. I did have the opportunity 
to tour, first of all, by helicopter. I spent 
about a half an hour flying over the Des 
Moines area, and then I stopped in a super- 
market lot where water was being distrib- 
uted. I talked to people who had lost every- 
thing in their houses, they've lost their busi- 
nesses, people who obviously have had their 
farms flooded out. It was a very moving 
thing. I talked to parents who were worried 
about their children and whether they could 
get adequate water and how they were going 
to do that safely. And some of them had been 
able to send their children to relatives in 
other communities; some had not. 

But the spirit of the people seemed pretty 
undaunted. Several people broke down, and 
they were very choked up, but they were res- 
olute. And I think that, as terrible as these 
things are, in some ways they bring out the 
best in people. I saw an enormous number 
of people who had just stopped their lives 
and come in to volunteer and help other peo- 
ple deal with their problems. 

I will say this: This is a different sort of 
emergency than I saw 10 days ago when I 
came to Iowa and Illinois. It’s gone beyond 
the flooding of farmland, obviously, to the 
destruction of a lot of homes and businesses 
and the public safety issue here with the 
water. Your people I think have done a very 
good job working with the Federal agencies 
and the State people, and I was very im- 
pressed by that. 

I guess we ought to just do a rundown, 
since we have people listening to us from 
other States. We know now that there have 
been five States declared disaster areas: 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota. We also have Federal officials in 
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South Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska review- 
ing the damage there. 

A lot of people here are clearly and justifi- 
ably concerned about these losses. And I 
want to make just two or three comments 
about that. First of all, just before I came 
on this program I talked to the Director of 
our Office of Management and Budget, Leon 
Panetta, and authorized him to send today 
to the Congress a bill to provide emergency 
help to the families, the farmers, the busi- 
nesses, and the communities who have been 
hurt by the rains and the flooding along the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

The bill will initially ask for about $2.5 bil- 
lion in disaster funds, based on preliminary 
estimates of damages and several hundred 
million dollars in what are called contingent 
appropriations. That is, if the damages come 
through, the money can be released; if not, 
then it’s not released and doesn’t go against 
the spending. We expect that the damages, 
frankly, the compensable damages will be 
greater than that. And in the next 4 or 5 days 
we expect to be modifying that bill some. 
But we felt it was very important to go ahead 
and get the bill in, start it through the con- 
gressional process. And over the next 4 or 
5 days we'll be getting more hard estimates 
of damages in, and it can be modified, first 
in the House and then in the Senate. After 
that, if further modifications are needed, we 
will be able to go back and ask the Congress 
to do more. 

The principle, the operative principle 
here, ought to be that the people who have 
been hit by this disaster should not be treated 
any differently than people who were victims 
of Hurricane Andrew, Hurricane Hugo, the 
terrible devastation on the island of Kauai 
in the State of Hawaii. We ought to treat 
everybody the same. 

Let me just make one other point in addi- 
tion to the aid. I want to compliment the 
work that has been done at the local level 
and by the Federal agencies here. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mike Espy, has been 
here three times. The Director of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency, James 
Lee Witt, has been here extensively. He was 
just complimented at the Hy-Vee parking lot 
here because the hospital needed some water 
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purification equipment, and he produced it 
within 24 hours. 

You've got the Departments of Transpor- 
tation and Commerce and Housing and 
Urban Development, Health and Human 
Services, the Small Business Administration, 
the Corps of Engineers, the Coast Guard, 
and National Guardsmen from all over work- 
ing hard here. So I have been very impressed 
with that, and we’re going to keep doing that. 

I want to say a special word of commenda- 
tion to FEMA and to the Director, James 
Lee Witt, because they have really worked 
hard to cut through the redtape. I got asked 
a lot of questions in the crowd today at the 
parking lot, and there must be people all over 
this Mississippi River area asking ts — 
tions. So let me say that you can go to a disas- 
ter assistance center set up by FEMA, and 
they'll give you one-stop shopping. That is, 
if you have some problem that is not nec- 
essarily covered by the Federal Emergency 
Management Act, if you just show up there, 
they'll work you through the system and 
what’s there. We're going to have, I think, 
a coordinated and effective as well as a com- 
passionate effort. 

So those are the two things I wanted to 
say. For the people here who still have ques- 
tions about where they are and what they 
need, go to the disaster assistance center. 
Secondly, I’m going to send the bill up to 
the Congress this afternoon and urge do 
to move in a speedy way. When I say $2.5 
billion, let me emphasize there’s probably an- 
other $1 billion in ongoing appropriations of 
the Congress which can be used to deal with 
the agricultural and other losses here, just 
money that’s already out there that we'll just 
reprogram for the hard-hit areas. And as we 
get more disaster estimates in over the next 
couple of days, if it’s warranted—and I think 
it will be, based on what I’ve seen and 
heard—we will modify the figures upward. 

But I want to say, again, I’ve been very 
impressed. This has been a particularly mov- 
ing experience for me and for the Vice Presi- 
dent and for our families because so many 
of these towns that were hit were on the bus 
tour that we took last year. And when I’ve 
looked at these towns and I’ve seen what’s 
happened, so many of them, you know, par- 
ticularly along the river, in East St. Louis and 
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Hannibal and Wayland and Keokuk and Fort 
Madison, Burlington in this State, Muscatine, 
Davenport, Bettendorf—we visited all those 
places. We visited Prairie du Chien and La 
Crosse in Wisconsin. So I’ve met a lot of the 
people that have been hurt by this flood, and 
I just want you to know that we’re going to 
do everything we can to be there and be a 
good partner. And if there are more things 
that should be done. I want the people to 
let us know through FEMA. 

Mr. Mickelson. I had a chance to speak 
with one of Iowa’s congressional delegation 
last night, Senator Grassley, who was most 
appreciative that this has been a bipartisan 
effort, and he wanted to have me make cer- 
tain to pass on to you how much he appre- 
ciated being included today, as well as the 
Republican side of the aisle. 

The President. It rains on all of us, you 
know. 

Mr. Mickelson. Yes, on the just and the 
unjust, I think the Good Book says. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. That's right. 

Mr. Mickelson. The second thing is, this 
$2.5 billion you’re talking about—and you 
implied that it will be left somewhat open- 
ended—we won't even know for sure the ex- 
tent of the damage, especially the crop-relat- 
ed damage, until fall when we figure out what 
is left of the wreckage. Will that also be in- 
cluded as part of this package? 

The President. Well, some of that will be. 
Some of the fall’s money, I think, will have 
to come out of the next fiscal year, maybe. 
But keep in mind, that may be a wash on 
the Federal budget, because the more crop 
land that’s taken out of production, the more 
you'll have some upper pressure on prices, 
and probably less crops in the loan program. 
So while we'll spend more Federal mone 
in some senses on these crop losses, we'll 
spend somewhat less in other areas. And 
we're just going to have to work that through 
as we go along. 

Some of that money will be covered under 
existing Federal law. Some of it will be cov- 
ered probably by the next fiscal year. Some 
of it, we may have to come back in for an- 
other —a appropriation. We’re just 
going to have to play it by ear because we 
literally won’t know. Senator Grassley and 
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Senator Harkin were both commenting, 
along with your congressional delegation 
today and of course Governor Branstad, who 
is a farmer, they were all saying we won't 
know the full extent of the farm losses until 
the fall. And so we'll play it by ear, and as 
they become evident, we'll do what’s appro- 
priate. 

Mr. Mickelson. The way it was handled 
in Hurricane Andrew, we'll try to duplicate 
thatP Some cases, the matching funds, re- 
quirements from the States and localities was 
waived in the case of Hurricane Andrew. Will 
that be the case here in Iowa? 

The President. In some cases they were, 
on a case-by-case basis. I’ve asked the FEMA 
Director, James Lee Witt, to look at that. 
FEMA has gotten some good publicity for 
a change, and I’m glad to see that in the 
course of this. Part of it is, the Director was 
not only the director of emergency assistance 
in our State, but before that he was a local 
official. So I think we're pretty sensitive 
about what can and can’t be paid. We’re pre- 
pared to look at that, but we should look at 
it under the law. We have to look at it on 
a case-by-case basis, and we will. 

Mr. Mickelson. Mr. President, joining us 
via our live line from the scene of more flood 
damage around and along the Mississippi 
River is Anne Keith from KMOX Radio in 
St. Louis. Anne, we'd like to welcome you 
to WHO and to our listeners. 

Anne Keith. Good afternoon, and good 
afternoon, Mr. President. 

The President. Good afternoon, Anne. 


[At this point, Ms. Keith asked about flood 
insurance reform and the length of response 
time. | 


The President. The consensus is that 
we've had a more rapid response this time 
than in previous ones. And I think the reason 
is that we do have a very high level of coordi- 
nation here among the agencies. We do have 
some problems with flood insurance. We’ve 
got some real problems with crop insurance, 
and I think there’s a real consensus about 
the fact that we have to reform the crop in- 
surance system and some of what ought to 
be done about it. On the flood insurance, 
I think that’s something else we’ll have to 
look at. But I think that we're getting pretty 
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good marks this time for getting out ahead 
of the curve on the disaster coordination. 
And if you have any other specific ideas about 
what we should do, I’d be glad to have them. 

Mr. Mickelson. Also joining us from our 
live line from Minneapolis from radio station 
WCCO is Steve Murphy. Steve? 


[At this point, Mr. Murphy asked for assur- 
ance to farmers of the adequacy of Govern- 
ment relief. | 


The President. I think we know enough 
about what the size of the problem on the 
farm side’s going to be that I can clearly give 
you that assurance. The real problem we’ve 
got is that the crop insurance program itself 
has some serious shortcomings. And we’re 
going to have to move in and reform that 
and, in the meanwhile, try to hold as many 
of these farmers short of total destruction as 
we can. We’re working on it very, very hard. 

Secretary Espy has used and will continue 
to use every bit of flexibility that he has under 
the present law to try to save as many farmers 
as possible and to try to deal with the individ- 
ual situations that we face. As I said earlier, 
a lot of the people working on this disaster 
have dealt with this kind of thing, flooded 
farms and flooded towns and these kinds of 
problems. And Mike Espy represented a 
farm district in Mississippi before he became 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

We are determined to do everything we 
can to minimize the damage and to try to 
keep these farmers farming. And we’re going 
to do the best we can. 

Mr. Mickelson. Do you visualize a for- 
mula? 

The President. What do you mean? 

Mr. Mickelson. Is it possible for the Fed- 
eral Government to restore everything 100 
percent? 

The President. Well, I don’t think so. It’s 
not possible to restore everything 100 per- 
cent because some of these programs are 
loan programs. But there are a lot of things 
that can be done. I believe, with the flexibil- 
ity the Secretary has asked for that will keep 
these people farming. And that’s our goal 
now, to try to help put people’s lives back 
together and keep the farmers farming. And 
I think we'll do that. 
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Mr. Mickelson. We want to include our 
listeners in this mix, Mr. President, and we 
have asked our listeners to call us from all 
over the State with questions, flood related. 
But I'd like to just use the privilege I have 
as a talk show host to ask you a personal ques- 
tion of my own, if you don’t mind. What gives 
you your greatest pleasure as a President, fly- 
ing around in Air Force One or being able 
to preempt Rush Limbaugh, as we’re doing 
right now? 

The President. Oh, the latter. That’s not 
even close. [Laughter] 

Mr. Mickelson. | figured it wouldn't. Let’s 
talk to some of the —— 

The President. Actually, my greatest 
pleasure being President is when you do 
something that you think affects — 
lives in a positive way. There is so much in 
public life 

Mr. Mickelson. Would you include cat- 
egory B in that category? [Laughter] 

The President. Perhaps only because of 
the purpose for which I’m here today. 


[At this point, a participant asked how disas- 
ter assistance costs would affect deficit reduc- 
tion. | 


The President. Well, I think this particu- 
lar one has a fairly happy answer, but let me 
give you the general argument. The thing 
that has gotten our budget in trouble are on- 
going trends. Particular disasters that do, 
frankly, increase spending on a one-year basis 
have not contributed in any significant way 
at all to the Government’s deficit problem. 
And I think that there is a general feeling 
in the country, and certainly in Washington 
among people of both parties, that when 
something like this happens you have to put 
the people first. 

Now, in this particular case, while I will 
ask for $2.5 billion in budget authority, and 
it may go up based on the real losses, it’s 
happening in this budget year where our def- 
icit is more than $20 billion less than we 
thought it was going to be in January. Be- 
cause there’s been a serious debate in the 
Congress and an effort that is progressing to 
bring the deficit down dramatically, long- 
term interest rates have dropped. And as they 
have dropped, the cost of carrying the debt 


has gone down. And some other expenses we 
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thought we would have, have not material- 
ized. We've had about one million new jobs 
in the economy, for example, since January. 
So our deficit this year is projected to be 
over $20 billion less than we thought it was 
going to be, so that while this will cut into 
that, at least we'll still wind up way short of 
where it was projected in January. 

Mr. Mickelson. Every county in the State 
of Iowa is on your list now, eligible for disas- 
ter relief. 

The President. Every one. 

Mr. Mickelson. I can’t remember that 
ever occurring in midwestern history. What 
about you, sir? This is just 

The President. It’s very 

Mr. Mickelson. ——devastating. 

The President. We've never had a time, 
for example, in my State—which has more 
tornadoes per capita than any State and 
where we've had a lot of flooding—we’ve 
never had all our counties on disaster relief. 


And this is highly unusual. 


[A participant asked if Federal troops could 
help with sandbagging and water relief ef- 
forts. ] 


The President. Well, if we need them, we 
can provide some, certainly. But so far, it’s 
my understanding that the National Guard 
and the other human resources are sufficient 
for that at this time. If we need more, we 
can provide more. We've made it clear. The 
FEMA Director, James Lee Witt, knows that 
basically that’s a high priority, and if they 
need more bodies, more help, that we'll try 
to provide it. 

[A participant asked if water levels set by the 
Corps of Engineers could be changed to pre- 
vent future floods. | 


The President. Mitzi, let me just say for 
the benefit of the listeners, Lake Ouachita 
and Lake Hamilton are two of the three lakes 
around Hot Springs where I grew up. So she 
and I are from the same place more or less. 

The answer to your question is, yes, some 
more can be done for some of these commu- 
nities, but a lot of this flooding occurred in 
the 100-year flood plan, that is in areas that 
are projected to flood only once every 100 
years. And the Governor told me today that 
some of this water was 4 feet above the 100- 
year level. It is often very difficult and quite 
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expensive to protect beyond the 100-year 
flood plain. 

But I do believe what should happen is 
that, as we get the water down and we man- 
age that process, all the communities af- 
fected need to look at what their flood pro- 
tection is and to analyze whether more needs 
to be done. There clearly are some commu- 
nities that had virtually no protection at all 
and that were vulnerable well below the 100- 
year flood level. And I think that just needs 
to be a community-by-community assess- 
ment. And we, of course, will work with all 
of them. 

So my short answer to you is yes, I think 
the Corps can help some of the communities, 
but I do not believe that any reasonable ef- 
fort would have forestalled all of the damage 
here. This was an unusual flood. It will be 
more than a century in all probability before 
anything remotely like this occurs again. 


[A participant asked how soon Congress 
would act on disaster legislation and sug- 
gested an investigation of Corps of Engineers 
water management practices. | 


The President. Thank you. Let me answer 
you the first question first. I think that Con- 
gress will move very quickly on this. As I said, 
I authorized the bill to be sent up there today 
to start the legislative process. We want it 
frankly, to take a few days because we want 
to get the latest damage estimates. We'll 
know a lot more about 6 days from now than 
we know today. So if that bill needs to be 
amended in any way, we can amend it in 
the process. But by starting today, we ought 
to be able to move it through, I would say, 
in just a couple of weeks, and then the money 
would be released virtually immediately. 

Also keep in mind, some of the funds 
which are emergency funds, like emergency 
help to people who have lost everything, 
been wiped out of their homes, that come 
through the FEMA programs, there’s already 
money associated with that. I want to empha- 
size that again. A lot of the money that can 
be used to deal with this emergency may be 
already appropriated and in that sense may 
not in any way increase the deficit or cause 
any problems. But a lot of the funds will have 
to be done over and above that. 
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Now, with regard to the Corps of Engi- 
neers, let me say that you're the first person 
who has mentioned that to me. I'll be happy 
to look into it. We had a horrible floo 
my State and lost a couple of little towns 
completely. I mean, they were totally under- 
water, and they lost a lot of farmland a couple 
of years ago. And there were all kinds of 
questions about whether the Corps of Engi- 
neers back up the river had managed “a 
dams properly. But I had 

Mr. Mickelson. Same questions are oc- 
curring now. 

The President. Same questions. And 
they're legitimate questions, and they can be 
looked into. But I have to tell you again, I 
want to say that when water gets 4 feet higher 
than the 100-year flood plain, it’s almost im- 
possible to conclude that some technical de- 
cision back up the river could have made a 
big difference. I think that it’s worth looking 
at. I think we should look at all aspects of 
this. But I think that it is unlikely that that 


made a major contribution to this problem. 


[A participant asked about the Red Rock area 
and about assistance for people in the res- 
taurant business. | 


The President. First of all, I didn’t go 
down that far, but I did talk to some people 
about it. There are a couple of problems. 
One is how to manage the outflow of water 
from the dam. The other is, to the extent 
we have any control over it, how to drain 
all this flooded farmland between here and 
the Mississippi River. See, you’ve got these 
tributaries that cause all the flooding around 
Des Moines, but you've got about a—well, 
from here to the Mississippi River you’ve got 
a whole swath of land that is totally flooded. 
So it’s like you’ve got another big lake here 
that’s 3 miles wide at its widest point. And 
to whatever extent we can control that, that 
needs to be drained in a way that doesn’t 
just throw all the water back in at once and 
then down on the folks down river. So all 
that will have to be managed very carefully 
and by people who are expert in doing it. 

Secondly, with regard to the restaurant 
business, for the people who work there and 
the people who own it, you should check in 
at the disaster assistance centers and ask es- 
sentially about two things. One is what kind 
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of Small Business Administration programs 
are there to help you, because there are 
some, and they are pretty significant. I think 
you'll find them pretty significant. And sec- 
ondly, for the people who work for you who 
may have lost everything in terms of their 
ability to earn any income for a significant 
period of time, there are some individual dis- 
aster assistance programs that might be avail- 
able to help them. And at the disaster assist- 
ance center, they can give you all that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Mickelson. The cliche question is like 
this, Mr. President: Could you please cut 
spending first right after you pos us the $3 
billion? Talk to us about this. How will you 
be able to justify this level of expenditure 
to people who live in New Jersey? 

The President. Because it might happen 
in New Jersey someday, Because it happened 
in Florida and Louisiana and South Carolina 
with Hurricanes Andrew and Hugo. Because 
you just can’t stop nature from taking its 
course, and we can’t afford to paralyze the 
American people on this. 

And let me just back up and say I don’t 
want to get into a political discussion on the 
budget today unless you wish to do so. I'll 
be happy to. But let me just point out to 
the American people who are roa to 
this, over the next 5 years, if this budget 
passes, we will have a hard freeze on non- 
health-care-related domestic spending. That 
means every dollar we increase Head Start 
by or we spend more on technology or spend 
to help people in California, for example, to 
convert from defense cuts to domestic econ- 
omy and opportunities, will be made up for 
by cuts everyplace else. We have cut agri- 
culture. We have cut veterans costs. We've 
cut all kinds of things in this budget to actu- 
ally flatten that spending. 

So you've got a decline in defense <_< 
ing, flat domestic spending. The only in- 
creases in this whole budget for the next 5 
years net are increases in Social Security and 
other income-related programs and increases 
in health care costs, which are still goin 
at 9 percent a year while inflation is al 
3 or 4. And that’s the next big challenge for 
our administration. But believe me, we’ve got 
$250 billion plus in cuts there now, and we 
ought to keep them there. But we can’t not 
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deal with this disaster or some other disaster 
for fear of having it go up just a little bit. 


[A participant requested cooperation from 
private lending institutions in the coming 
years to help farmers recover from their 
losses. | 


The President. Well, let me make two 
points, if I might First of all, you character- 
ized what happened in the eighties rather 
well. We had a lot of droughts in the eighties, 
but we also had, as you well know, a huge 
amount of farm debt out there which had 
been taken out when there was inflation, ris- 
ing prices, rising land prices, and high inter- 
est rates. And then when commodity prices 
collapsed in the eighties, a lot of farmers 
couldn’t finance that debt. And it took about 
5 years for the Federal Government to agree 
on a bipartisan basis on a farming refinancing 
system, which then the private lending insti- 
tutions could plug into. I think that provided 
for forbearance, for example, and other 
things. 

I think you've got a lot of that out there 
now. There are also some real options that 
every farming State in this country has to try 
to help the lending institutions deal with the 
farmers. We won’t go through all the details, 
but we do. 

The next thing I would like to say to you, 
however, is that we are working aggressively 
to try to change the regulatory environment 
in which small business and agriculture live 
and relate to the federally insured financial 
institutions, the private banks. And I think 
that over the next year you will see a signifi- 
cant increase in credit offered to businesses 
and to agriculture because of this changing 
regulatory environment. 

Mr. Mickelson. Mr. President, we're out 
of time here. On behalf of KMOX Radio in 
St. Louis, WCCO Radio in Minneapolis, 
WHO Radio here in Des Moines, along with 
KLYF-FM and TV-13, thank you for coming 
and sharing your thoughts and visiting the 
heartland. I appreciate it. 

The President. Thank you. 


NOTE: The interview began at 1:30 p.m. at WHO 
Studios. 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House 
on Flood Disaster Assistance 


July 14, 1993 


Sir: 

I ask Congress to consider expeditiously 
the ment requests for emergency FY 
1993 supplemental appropriations. These re- 
quests provide for emergency expenses aris- 
ing from the consequences of the recent 
heavy rains and flooding along the Mis- 
sissippi River, particularly in the Upper Mid- 
west. I ask further that the legislation in 
which these funds are provided be kept free 
of extraneous matters in order that there may 
be a minimum of delay in providing nec- 
essary funds to the disaster areas. 

I hereby designate the following requests 
as emergency requirements pursuant to the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended: 

e Department of Agriculture, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Commodity Credit 
Corporation fund: $600,000,000; 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, 
Emergency conservation program: 
$20,000,000; 

Department of Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Watershed and flood 
prevention operations: $25,000,000; 
Department of Defense—Civil, Corps 
of Engineers, Flood control and coastal 
emergencies: $45,000,000; 

Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Community Planning and 
Development, Community develop- 
ment grants: $3,000,000; 

Department of Transportation, Federal 
Highway Administration, Federal-aid 
highways: $100,000,000; 

Department of Transportation, United 
States Coast Guard, Operating ex- 
penses: $5,000,000; 

Small Business Administration, Disaster 
loan program account: $70,000,000; and 

e Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, Disaster relief: $550,000,000. 

The details of these requests are set forth 
in the enclosed letter from the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. I 
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concur with the Director’s comments and ob- 
servations. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Statement on the Death of Patrick 
Lippert 
July 14, 1993 


I am deeply saddened by the untimely 
death of one of America’s brightest young 
leaders, Patrick Lippert. An activist for many 
years, most recently Patrick launched Rock 
the Vote, an organization that reinvigorated 
an entire generation’s interest in our demo- 
cratic = by rallying them to vote in the 
past election, many for the first time. Rock 
the Vote will continue to serve as a political 
forum for countless new generations of 
young Americans to come, thanks in large 
part to Patrick. 

Many remarkable Americans have accom- 
plished far less than Patrick did in his 35 
years. As executive director of Rock the Vote, 
he helped to conceive of and then to pass 
the motor voter bill, which will make reg- 
istering to vote much easier for millions of 
Americans. I was honored to have Patrick at 
my side 6 weeks ago as I signed the bill into 
law. 

Patrick’s friends knew him as a tireless and 
selfless fighter for the rights of people he 
never even knew. His concern for people and 
for his country was profound. He will be 
sorely missed by all of us who were inspired 
by his relentless fight for change. His passing 


should serve as a reminder that we must re-. 


dedicate ourselves to the ideals he stood for. 


Nominations for the Department of 
Defense 
July 14, 1993 


The President announced today that he in- 
tends to nominate R. Noel Longuemare to 
be the Deputy Under Secretary for Acquisi- 
tion and Gilbert F. Casellas to be General 
Counsel of the Air Force. 

“Today we are naming two more people 
to our Pentagon team,” said the President, 
“both of whom are respected professionals 
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who have achieved high levels of achieve- 
ment in the private sector. I am grateful to 
both of them for coming into public service.” 


NoTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nominations for the Department of 
Labor 


July 14, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate Martin Manley to be the. 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for the Office 
of the New American Workplace and John 
Calhoun Wells to be Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

“Martin Manley and John Calhoun Wells 
have both spent much of their lives trying 
to bring labor and management together in 
partnerships for growth,” said the President. 
“That is exactly the kind of person that we 
need in these important positions. I am con- 
fident that they will bring that same spirit 
of cooperation to their work in my adminis- 
tration.” 


NorTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Remarks Announcing the 
Community Development Banking 
and Finance Initiative 


July 15, 1993 


Thank you very much. I want to say to 
Joe and Beverly and Tim, they have stated 
more eloquently the case than I ever could 
for the work we are here to begin today. I 
thank them for their presence here and for 
their fine presentations. 

I want to acknowledge, too, the presence 
in the audience of so many people who have 
been involved in community development fi- 
nancing for a long time. I thank all of you 
for coming from all over America. We have 
a remarkable group of people here from the 
United States Government from the execu- 
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tive branch today: Secretary Bentsen and 
Under Secretary Newman from the Treasury 
Department; Secretary Espy and Under Sec- 
retary Bob Nash from the Agriculture De- 
partment; Under Secretary Terry Duvernay 
and Assistant Secretary Cuomo from HUD; 
the SBA Administrator, Erskine Bowles; the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Gene Ludwig; 
the Federal Reserve Board Governor George 
Lindsey; the Acting Director of the Office 
of Thrift Supervision, Jonathan Fiechter; the 
FDIC Acting Chair, Andrew Hove, and 
many, many others, showing that this admin- 
istration has worked together to try to come 
up with this proposal. 

I'd also like to say that we have some spe- 
cific Members of Congress who are here 
today whom I will acknowledge, but just for 
the rest of you who have been working in 
this field for a long time and who have felt 
left out, I’m going to do something I don’t 
think I’ve ever done before. I’m going to ask 
every Member of Congress who is he to 
stand so you can see what support you have 


in the United States Congress. Would you 
all please stand? By my quick count, there 


are 4] or 42 Members of the Congress here, 
a very significant representation of people 
who asked me actually to—they Blt so 
a about coming here—to delay the 
start of our ceremony this morning for a few 
moments so that they could complete their 
votes and still come up here. 

I’m particularly ni that the House 
and Senate Banking Committee chairs have 
agreed to sponsor this legislation and shep- 
herd its package through Congress. Rep- 
resentative Henry Gonzalez and Senator 
Don Riegle have both long been champions 
of reinvesting in our communities. 

The Senate Banking Committee will hold 
its hearing on this bill this afternoon at 2 p.m. 
The subcommittee chairs of the House, Con- 
gressmen Neal, Kanjorski, Kennedy, Frank, 
and Flake, have all joined to make sure this 
bill will receive consideration by the full 
House Banking Committee within the next 
few weeks. 

There are four Members of the House I 
would like to pay some special recognition 
to. First, Representative Joe Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, who has worked to make the 
Community Reinvestment Act a reality for 
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all Americans in all communities. And I 
thank you for that. Second, Representative 
Floyd Flake of New York, who has worked 
to provide innovative ways to spur reinvest- 
ment by major financial institutions in com- 
munities and has actually tried to do some- 
thing with his ideas in the private sector as 
well as with his work in Congress. I thank 
him very much for his efforts. Next, Rep- 
resentative Maxine Waters of California, who 
has been the conscience that has kept com- 
munity development banking and strength- 
ening the CRA on the Nation’s legislative 
agenda. Thank you very much, Maxine. And 
finally, Congressman Bobby Rush of Illinois, 
who has forged a coalition of more than 70 
cosponsors for a community development fi- 
nancing institutions bill that shares common 
ground with my initiative. I look forward to 
working with him in Congress and across the 
country to champion reinvesting in all of our 
communities, and I thank him for mobilizing 
70 Members of the House of Representatives 
in this cause. Thank you, Bobby. 

I'd also like to pay some recognition to a 
person here who has for many years, more 
than I can remember, pointed out to the 
American people that most poor folks in this 
country and most people who have been left 
outside of the mainstream want a hand up, 
not a handout, Reverend Jesse Jackson. 
Thank you for being here. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as you know, I have 
just returned from the summit of the world’s 
seven industrial nations in Tokyo. What I saw 
there indicated to me that, from Harlem to 
the south side of Chicago, to south central 
Los Angeles, there is a feeling shared from 
Tokyo to Toronto: People want more control 
over their lives, their families, their commu- 
nities, and their countries. The movement for 
political reform is running in high gear in 
all these countries because there is such a 
demand for economic opportunity so that 
people can live up to their God-given abili- 
ties. 

This administration has tried to pursue this 
demand in two ways: first of all, to have a 
good overall economic policy, a policy for 
bringing the deficit down, a policy for in- 
creasing investment in our country, a policy 
for broadening the rules of trade in ways that 
help Americans who are working for a living. 
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But secondly, we have to recognize that there 
are certain specific problems that are unique 
to our country, unique to our States, unique 
to our communities. And they require a spe- 
cific response. And so we have developed a 
ea policy, a policy for defense con- 
version for communities and people who 
have been hurt by cutbacks in defense spend- 
ing. We have sent to the Congress a proposal 
to create empowerment zones which will 
complement this effort, to encourage people 
to invest in distressed rural and urban com- 
munities in this Nation. And today we take 
up the community financing issue. 

A few days ago when I was in Japan work- 
ing to build a new global economy, my hand 
was strengthened because of the progress 
that has been made in Congress in dealing 
with these larger issues, reducing the deficit 
and investing more in education and training. 
It enabled me to ask our friendly competitors 
to lower their trade barriers so that we can 
increase American jobs and American ex- 
ports, to work with us to increase economic 
growth, keep interest rates down, and make 
common cause to battle high unemployment, 
which is a problem in every advanced nation 
in the world today. 

Today I will report to a bipartisan leader- 
ship meeting of the Congress on the achieve- 
ments of this summit. But I will also have 
to tell them that the challenge remains. We 
can only enjoy the fruits of the opportunities 
created at the Tokyo meeting if we follow 
through on the commitment to pass the eco- 
nomic plan now before the Congress and if 
we take the initiatives like the one we’re here 
to celebrate today. 

To those who would do nothing or let us 
slide back into the status quo, I would say 
that we must go forward. We must adopt the 
largest deficit reduction plan in our history. 
Look how low the long-term interest rates 
are now because of the efforts that are being 
made. We must adopt these strategies to 
bring jobs to America. We must maintain our 
Nation’s leadership in the global economy. 
On the issue of whether there must be eco- 
nomic change in a nation desperate for jobs 
and growth, there can be no doubt of the 
answer. 

Today I am sending to Congress an inno- 
vative proposal that will bring new life and 
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new opportunity and new directions to com- 
munities all over America that lack capital 
and credit, the kinds of basic banking services 
that these three fine people pene so badly 
and had to look so ion for. This proposal 
creates a fund to provide grants to new and 
existing community-based lenders. The fund 
will provide about $400 million over 5 years 
and will employ a number of measures to 
increase significantly the total money pro- 
vided to communities through these commu- 
nity institutions. 

Under this plan every dollar the fund pro- 
vides to a community development bank 
must be matched at least by another dollar 
of private capital. Other community develop- 
ment financial institutions will also be re- 
quired to match assistance as well. The 
Treasury Department predicts that this 
matching requirement and the leverage pro- 
vided by the institutions will produce at least 
$2 billion in additional investment. 

If you look at the size of the average loan 
in these kinds of institutions leading to the 
number of jobs created that are represented 
by the three fine people on this platform 
today, the potential for creating new jobs in 
America through this initiative is absolutely 
enormous. And they can be created in places 
where people have long given up on the free 
enterprise system simply by making the free 
enterprise system work for a change for those 
people. 

These institutions come in a wide variety 
of sizes and shapes. They are banks with a 
special commitment to community develop- 
ment. They are community development 
banks set up for that purpose only. They are 
credit unions. They are microenterprise loan 
funds. I can tell you this, most of the enter- 
prises that we are talking about helping, that 
were in existence in the 1980’s that made 
loans to poor people who lived in their com- 
munity or to struggling small business people 
had a lot lower failure rate than some of the 
high-flown financial schemes that were sub- 
sidized by other Government policies in the 
last decade. 

Because of the commitment and under- 
standing of people in all different kinds of 
financial institutions, every type of commu- 
nity development financial | institution will be 
eligible for assistance under our program. 
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The existing network of community lenders 
have demonstrated that when there is a con- 
stant commitment to this kind of develop- 
ment you can produce growth and jobs. 

Many of you with us today, from Chicago’s 
Shore Bank to North Carolina’s Self-Help 
Credit Union to Arkansas’ Elkhorn Bank— 
which Mack McLarty and the First Lady 
served on the board of, and which I helped 
to raise funds for when I was in a previous 
position—understand how economic growth 
is built from the grassroots. It works in urban 
areas. It works in rural areas. We were won- 
dering when we set up this bank in Arkansas 
whether small towns and rural areas really 
could benefit from the kind of strategy that 
had worked so brilliantly for the South Shore 
Bank in Chicago, and the answer turned out 
to bea eine yes. 

The Government’s role in this is crucial, 
but limited. The real solutions must come 
from the community, from the people who 
live there who know their neighbors. It is 
our job to empower those communities with 
the tools they need to generate growth and 
jobs, and then let the hard work and the de- 
termination of the people pay off. 

At the same time, I recognize that without 
the involvement and investment of major 
banks, low and moderate income commu- 
nities will still be deprived of a full range 
of economic opportunity. The Community 
Reinvestment Act of 1977 requires that 
banks and thrifts meet the credit needs of 
the entire community in which they do busi- 
ness. And while the CRA has played an im- 
portant role in making credit available to un- 
derserved urban and rural communities, I 
think we would all admit that it hasn’t lived 
up to its potential. The current enforcement 
system relies too much on public relations 
documentation and not enough on real lend- 
ing performance. 

This has been a pain for everybody in- 
volved: too much paperwork for the banks 
and not enough investment for the commu- 
nities. That’s why I am sending a memoran- 
dum to the four Federal banking regulators 
that requires them to implement a series of 
reforms around CRA, designed to increase 
investment in communities that need it, 
while simultaneously streamlining and clari- 
fying the regulatory process. The policy will 
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be good for banks, good for communities, 
good for borrowers, and it represents real 
change. 

These actions today fulfill a commitment 
I made during the last campaign when I 
promised that we would work hard to unlock 
the energy and the entrepreneurship that lies 
latent in the hearts and souls of men and 
women in this country in every community. 
This proposal will enable them to take a small 
loan and start a business, to turn their dreams 
into storefronts and then expand those store- 
fronts into chains, creating jobs for their 
neighbors and bringing opportunities to their 
neighborhoods. It will make them a part of 
the movement for democratic capitalism and 
growth that is reshaping the entire world but 
has left too many Americans behind. 

Now, I'd like to introduce three people 
who are going to help us carry out these com- 
mitments: Hugh McColl, the CEO of 
NationsBank; Irving Henderson, the chair of 
the National Community Reinvestment Coa- 
lition; and Ron Grzywinski, the chairman of 
Shore Bank in Chicago. 


[At this point, Mr. McColl, Mr. Henderson, 
and Mr. Grzywinski spoke on community de- 


velopment banking. | 


I'd like to conclude this morning’s cere- 
mony just by saying again, as I did when I 
opened, that I know that every one of you 
who’s worked in this field for any length of 
time has a story or personal stories that you 
could tell. And I just want you to know that 
I am grateful for the work that you have done 
and the role that each of you have played 
in bringing this bill to its present point. 

I got on this issue as Governor when I saw 
so many needs that were unmet, and when 
the now Under Secretary of Agriculture for 
Community Development, Bob Nash, and I 
worked hard to use our existing authorities 
to help people who couldn’t have access to 
credit. I learned about the South Shore De- 
velopment Bank. And through them I met 
a remarkable man named Mohammed Yunis, 
who told me how he, through the Grameen 
Bank, had made market rate interest loans 
to poor village women in Bangladesh, and 
over 95 percent of them had actually paid 
the loans back. 
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And then, this became part of our 
reinventing Government initiative of the 
Democratic Leadership Council and then an 
idea that the Vice President championed in 
his efforts to examine what we’re doing here. 
A lot of you have helped me in my under- 
standing of this. Floyd Flake showed me the 
businesses around his church. Hugh McColl 
stayed up half the night one night talking 
with me about the Community Reinvestment 
Act and how we could make it work. My 
friend, Charles Stith there, from Boston, has 
spent years on this. 

To all of you who have played any role 
on this, I thank you very much. And I ask 
you now to work with this wonderful rep- 
resentation from Congress to make sure we 
get the job done and do it in a hurry. Thank 
you. We’re adjourned. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:12 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Timothy Bazeraore, founder and 
president, Workers Owned Sewing Co.; ay 


Ross, owner, Lakeview Stables; Joseph Hollan 
owner, Ben and Jerry’s Ice Cream Franchise of 
Harlem, New York, NY; Lawrence B. Lindsey, 
Federal Reserve Board Governor; and Rev. 
Charles R. Stith, national president, Organization 
for a New Equality (ONE). 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting Community 
Development Banking and Finance 
Legislation 

July 15, 1993 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
the “Community Development Banking and 
Financial Institutions Act of 1993”. This leg- 
islative initiative will promote the creation of 
community development financial institu- 
tions that will empower individuals and com- 
munities and —_ for greater economic 
opportunity. Also transmitted are a statement 
of the Administration’s principles embodied 
in this proposal and a section-by-section anal- 
ysis. 

In too many urban and rural communities, 
there is a lack of capital and credit. Lending 
in distressed communities, particularly to 
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small businesses, can be complicated. It may 
require special expertise and knowledge of 
the borrower and the community, credit 
products, subsidies, and secondary markets. 
Community development financial institu- 
tions—including community development 
banks like South Shore Bank in Chicago, 
community credit unions such as Self-Help 
in North Carolina, community development 
corporations, micro-enterprise loan funds, 
and revolving loan funds—have dem- 
onstrated that they can provide capital, cred- 
it, and development services in distressed 
areas and to targeted populations. 

The bill proposes establishment of a Com- 
munity Development Banking and Financial 
Institutions Fund that would support a pro- 
gram of investment in community develop- 
ment financial institutions. The Fund would 
provide financial and technical assistance to, 
and serve as a national information clearing- 
house for, community development financial 
institutions. 

This initiative reaffirms my commitment 
to helping communities help themselves. By 
ensuring greater access to capital and credit, 
we will tap the entrepreneurial energy of 
America’s poorest communities and enable 
individuals and communities to become self- 
sufficient. 

My Administration is also committed to 
enhancing the role of traditional financial in- 
stitutions with respect to community rein- 
vestment. As a complement to the commu- 
nity development financial institutions initia- 
tive, we will adopt regulatory changes to 
more effectively implement the Community 
Reinvestment Act of 1977. These changes 
will replace paperwork with performance- 
oriented standards and will include tougher 
enforcement measures for noncompliance. 

In order to secure early enactment of legis- 
lation in this crucial area, I urge the Congress 
to consider the Community Development 
Banking and Financial Institutions Act of 
1993 as a discrete bill, separate from general 
issues of financial services reform and any 
other nongermane amendments. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 15, 1993 
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Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters Following a Meeting With 
Congressional Leaders 


July 15, 1993 


The President. I wanted to just make a 
brief opening statement and then take a cou- 
ple of questions. I had the opportunity today 
to brief the bipartisan leadership group in 
Congress about the trip to Japan and Korea 
in terms of what was achieved at the G—7 
meeting and what was achieved in the new 
breakthrough on our trade relations with 
Japan and the national security issues, 
reaffirming America’s role as a Pacific power 
and our commitment to the security of Japan, 
Korea, and our other allies in the region. 

I have just come from a bipartisan meeting 
of House Members and Senators from the 
States affected by the floods. And I was 
grateful to see the committee leaders there, 
even though many were from States not af- 
fected by the flood. I think it’s fair to say 
that based on the leadership luncheon, or 
meeting, and the meeting I just came from, 
that there is a bipartisan commitment in the 
Congress to aggressively push the flood relief 
package. And for that I am grateful to Sen- 
ator Mitchell and to Senator Dole and to the 
Speaker and Mr. Gephardt and Mr. Michel 
and the others. I think there’s a real feeling 
that this is something we ought to do to- 
gether as a nation. And I appreciate that. 

I want to reiterate that we will be aggres- 
sively working in the next few days with the 
Governors and the others in the respective 
States to work through the practical prob- 
lems, as well as to get the most up-to-date 
damage estimates in the event that the bill 
moving through the Congress needs to be 
modified in its appropriations amounts. 


If there are any questions, I’d be glad to 
take them. 


Disaster Assistance 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve asked Congress 
for $2.5 billion in disaster relief. And yester- 
day the Director of FEMA and others have 
put that figure—[inaudible] 

The President. First of all, let me empha- 
size a couple of things. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not reimburse 100 percent of the 
losses of these programs. Some of that has 
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to be done from private sources; some of it 
has to be done from local match. Secondly, 
the ongoing budgets of many of these De- 
partments, the Agriculture Department, for 
example, and FEMA, for another, contain 
funds which will be in the ordinary course 
of business directed to the area where it’s 
most needed. So some of the ongoing budget 
will take care of this. 

Now, in answer to your specific question, 
I have consulted with the leadership about 
that. The 1990 budget bill plainly concede 
of genuine emergencies being funded out- 
side the budgetary process. And I think it’s 
almost universally acknowledged now that 
even though we don’t have the specific fig- 
ure, this year’s deficit will be quite a bit lower 
than it was estimated to be in January be- 
cause we’re working so hard at reducing the 
deficit that interest rates are down and there- 
fore the cost of servicing our debt is down. 
So I think we can handle this. 

I have heard the general principle ad- 
vanced, it would be nice if we paid for it 
all with offsets, but I haven’t seen any specific 
suggestions. And in the absence of those, I 
think we should just take the 90 law and 
proceed as is. If Senator Mitchell or the 
Speaker or Mr. Gephardt or anyone else has 
a different idea, of course, I’d be glad to hear 
it. The most important thing is that we get 
the aid out to those folks as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


Economic Program 


Q. [inaudible|—and what advice are 
you giving to the leaders about how to resolve 

e—_ 

The President. What was that last ques- 
tion? 

Q. What advice are you giving to the lead- 
ership about 

The President. Well, first of all, there is 
a general consensus that we ought to make 
this the biggest deficit reduction package the 
country’s had, and that means hard numbers 
and good figures. The number that was 
adopted in 1990, I think, is now generally 
conceded was not as firm as it might have 
been. And also there was a big economic 
slowdown, and the health care cost increases 
were greater than originally thought. But I 
think this is going to be a more solid plan. 
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How it’s resolved is something that the 
conference will have to work out. I’m going 
to be giving them some advice, but it won't 
be inconsistent with what I’ve said before. 
I want a very progressive plan. I want the 
deficit reduction. I want people who can af- 
ford to pay, whose taxes went down in the 
eighties, to pay their fair share now. I very 
much want some of the incentives in this plan 
that were in the House bill. I hope some of 
them can be put back in the Senate bill. I 
think that it’s important that people who 
work 40 hours a week and have children in 
the home be able to be lifted out of poverty 
rather than taxed into it. I think it is very 
important that we have incentives to grow 
the high-technology sector of our economy, 
that’s the R&D and the new venture capital- 
gains tax that Senator Bumpers has long 
championed, along with others. There are 
several things in there. The empowerment 
zone issue is very important to me. It goes 
very closely with the community develop- 
ment bank proposal we made today to gen- 
erate jobs and growth. 

Keep in mind the ultimate purpose of defi- 
cit reduction is to improve the economy by 
getting interest rates down, freeing up tax 
funds that we would otherwise have to spend 
on serving the debt, and improving the cli- 
mate for new jobs. It’s also clear that we have 
to have some investment incentives. People 
have to take this money that we’re going to 
save through reducing the deficit, turn 
around and invest it in the economy. And 
if you raise tax rates on upper income people 
and then you provide only a very turgeted 
way to in effect lower their tax burden by 
having them create jobs, then you win either 
way, because either way you reduce the defi- 
cit and you improve the economy. That’s 
what we're going to try to do. 

Q. finaudible|—part of the reason 
you supported obviously is for the—[inaudi- 
ble]. You haven’t talked very much about 
other reasons why you might want—[inaudi- 
ble]. What are the other reasons 

The President. Well, I think it’s sound 
policy. We have the world’s lowest energy 
levies. And we're trying to promote conserva- 
tion and a pure and cleaner environment, 
which is the reason we proposed it in the 
first place. But it was proposed, obviously, 
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to help close the gap to meet our deficit re- 
duction targets also. And the conferees know 
how I feel about it. 

But the number one thing is we have got 
to produce a growing economy. And the defi- 
cit reduction package is absolutely critical to 
that. Let me Back up and say this is the first 
time in 10 years plus, the first time since 
1981 an American President has gone to a 
meeting of the world’s seven great industrial 
powers and not been criticized because of 
the American budget deficit. This time the 
statement complimented the United States 
for taking aggressive action to bring down the 
deficit and acknowledged the responsibility 
of other nations to try to help us grow the 
global economy. That would not have hap- 
pened if the House and the Senate hadn't 
passed versions of this deficit reduction pack- 
age. 

And that is the central message out there. 
People think, who have observed things for 
years, that we are doing something serious 
to change the climate in Washington, to im- 
prove the economy, and to move us off dead 
center. I don’t want to say too much to pre- 
judge the enormously difficult work the con- 
ferees have to do to reconcile the differences 
between the Senate and the House version. 
I want to see how they can do. And I will 
give them my advice, but I think the more, 
right now, they can be left free to do their 
work and consult with me, the better off we'll 


be. 


Disaster Assistance 


Q. Mr. President, a followup on both the 
numbers. On the flood bill, you all sent w 
a package of $2.5 billion but concede it wl 
go much higher. Now, the new numbers are 
$5 billion, as high as $10 billion. Are you all 
working with a new number? 

The President. Those numbers are num- 
bers for estimated aggregate damage in the 
area. Let me say again, point one, the Fed- 
eral Government has never compensated 
natural disasters a dollar-for-dollar for every 
kind of disaster loss. There are some personal 
losses, for example, that you can only have 
low-interest loans for, the actual out-of-pock- 
et costs of which are less than the loan. There 
are other costs that have to be matched by 
State and local government, although the 
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Federal Government has the power under 
certain extreme circumstances to waive some 
or all of it. There are other losses that simply 
aren’t covered by any Federal law. So there 
is a big distinction to be drawn between the 
aggregate loss and what is normally compen- 
sable y our Federal programs. The second 
thing I want to emphasize in this, that some 
of these losses can be covered by the ongoin 
programs in the Federal Government. And 
I guess I should add a final point, which is 
that we won't know the total dimensions of 
the Federal—excuse me, the agricultural 
losses, until very near the beginning of the 
next fiscal year. So some of them may come 
in the next fiscal year as well. 


Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:20 p.m. at the 
Capitol. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Proclamation 6580—Captive Nations 
Week, 1993 


July 15, 1993 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since 1959, when the Congress designated 
the third week of July as “Captive Nations 
Week,” Americans have set aside this week 
to remember those who suffer under the 
yoke of — governments. Many brave 
— who sought freedom and liberty 

rought down these totalitarian regimes, and 
this week we recognize their sacrifices. But 
we must also rededicate ourselves to those 
who are still struggling in regions of the 
world where human rights and individual lib- 
erties are not upheld. 

Over two centuries ago our forefathers 
fought for the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy, and these ideals have continued to be 
embraced by nations around the world. As 
America declared its independence, our 
country provided inspiration ber all those who 
did not enjoy the rights that we held to be 
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self-evident. We cannot abandon those we 
have encouraged. Our efforts in the former 
Soviet Union and Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope have been rewarded by a wave of free- 
dom throughout the region. Furthermore, 
these nations have proven their resolve and 
commitment to the difficult and frustrating 
transition to democratic, market-oriented 
systems that respect individual, social, politi- 
cal, and economic rights. 


Yet today not everyone is free. There are 
still oppressive and authoritarian govern- 
ments entrenched elsewhere in the world. 
Others are struggling for freedom and de- 
mocracy, but need our help. Many nations 
in Latin America and Africa have been slow- 
er to introduce change. Tragically, even those 
in Europe are still threatened by atrocities 
fueled by ethnic hatred. For this reason, we 
must always remember the abuses that cap- 
tive peoples have endured, continue to pro- 
mote individual liberties, and call upon the 
nations of the world to protect human rights. 


The Congress, by Joint Resolution ap- 
proved July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), has au- 
thorized and requested the President to issue 
a proclamation Setdelion the third week in 
July of each year as “Captive Nations Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim July 11 through July 17, 
1993, as Captive Nations Week. I call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. In doing this, I rededicate America 
to supporting the cause of human rights, de- 
mocracy, peace, freedom, justice, and pros- 


perity for all. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
three, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
eighteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:02 a.m., July 16, 1993] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on July 19. 
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Nominations for the Environmental 
Protection Agency 


July 15, 1993 


The President announced his choices for 
five key positions at the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency today, declaring his intention 
to nominate Jonathan Cannon to be the As- 
sistant Administrator for Administration and 
Resources Management and the Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer; Elliot Laws to be Assistant 
Administrator for Solid Waste and Emer- 
gency Response; Mary Nichols to be Assist- 
ant Administrator for Air and Radiation; 
Robert Perciasepe to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Water; and Shelly Metzenbaum to 
be Associate Administrator for Regional Op- 
erations and State/Local Relations. 

“This outstanding group of people, added 
to the already strong team at EPA, will work 
together with Administrator Carol Browner 
to continue building a stronger and more vi- 
brant Agency,” said the President. “Each of 
these five individuals has expertise in envi- 
ronmental issues, meaningful Government 
experience, and most importantly, a strong 
commitment to protecting our Nation’s pre- 
cious natural resources.” 


NOTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nominations for the Department of 
Energy 


July 15, 1993 


The President announced today that he in- 
tends to nominate Martha Krebs and Corlis 
Moody to senior positions at the Department 
of Energy. Krebs will be Director of the Of- 
fice of Energy Research, and Moody will be 
the Director of the Office of Minority Eco- 
nomic Impact. 

“It gives me great pleasure to announce 
these nominations today,” said the President. 
“Martha Krebs has demonstrated tremen- 
dous leadership capacity as an administrator 
of one of our country’s most important re- 
search facilities and a senior congressional 
aide. As for Corlis Moody, Secretary O’Leary 
knows better than anyone the high quality 
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of work that she has done in the past and 
is capable of doing at the Department of En- 
ergy. I welcome both of their service.” 


NOTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nominations for the Agency for 
International Development 


July 15, 1993 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Margaret Carpenter, Assist- 
ant Administrator for Asia and Douglas Staf- 
ford, Assistant Administrator for Food and 
Humanitarian Affairs at the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, U.S. International 
Development Cooperation Agency. 

“With their dual experience in the field 
of foreign affairs and understanding of the 
good global assistance can do, I am certain 
both Margaret and Doug will work hard to 
fulfill AID’s mission of providing economic 
and humanitarian assistance to the develop- 
ing world,” the President said. 


NoTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination for Inspector General of 
the United States Information 
Agency 

July 16, 1993 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate attorney Marian Bennett as 
Inspector General at the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. 

“I am pleased today to name Marian Ben- 
nett to this important post at USIA,” the 
President said. “I am certain she will work 
hard to ensure USIA is a tight-run operation 
up to the task of its mission to promote de- 
mocracy and freedom abroad.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Digest of Other 
te House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





July 10 

In the late morning, the President and Hil- 
lary Clinton traveled from Tokyo, Japan, to 
Seoul, South Korea. 


July 11 

In the morning, the President had break- 
fast with President Kim Young Sam of South 
Korea in the Blue House garden. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Honolulu, HI.1 

After arriving in Honolulu in the early 
morning, the President had breakfast with 
servicemen at the Pearl Harbor Naval Base. 
After the breakfast, the President and Hillary 
Clinton participated in a wreath-laying cere- 
mony at the U.S.S. Arizona Memorial. The 
President then attended briefings at the 
CINCPAC headquarters at Camp H.M. 
Smith. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton Poa a dinner for Governor John 
Waihee. 


July 13 
In the late evening, the President traveled 
to Des Moines, IA. 


July 14 

In the morning, the President took a heli- 
copter tour of the damage caused by severe 
flooding in Iowa. In the evening, the Presi- 
dent returned to Washington, DC. 

The President announced that he has 
added 87 more counties in the State of Iowa 
to the Presidential major disaster declaration 
of July 9, 1993, allowing flood victims to be 
eligible for Federal assistance. The additions 
bring to 99 the number of counties in Iowa 
that are eligible for Federal assistance io af- 
fected residents and businesses. 


1 The President and Hillary Clinton crossed the 
international dateline on their trip to Hawaii, ar- 
riving in Honolulu on Sunday morning. 
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July 15 

In the afternoon, the President had lunch 
with the Vice President. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Joseph Swerzewski to be General 
Counsel of the Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority and Alice Dear to be Executive Di- 
rector of the African Development Bank, and 
to renominate William Hathaway as a mem- 
ber and Chair of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted July 13 


James J. Blanchard, 

of Michigan, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Canada. 


Walter C. Carrington, 

of Maryland, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria. 


Jeffrey Davidow, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Venezuela. 


Thomas J. Dodd, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay. 


Stuart E. Eizenstat, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Represent- 
ative of the United States of America to the 
European Communities, with the rank and 
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status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary. 


James E. Hall, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board for the 
term expiring December 31, 1997, vice 
Christopher A. Hart, term expired. 


Donald C. Johnson, 

of Texas, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, class of Counselor, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Mongolia. 


Richard Menifee Moose, 
of Virginia, to be Under Secretary of State 
for Management, vice J. Brian Atwood, re- 


signed. 


George Munoz, 
of Illinois, to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, vice David M. Nummy, resigned. 


George Munoz, 

of Illinois, to be Chief Financial Officer, De- 
partment of the Treasury, vice David M. 
Nummy, resigned. 


Mary M. Raiser, 

of the District of Columbia, for the rank of 
Ambassador during her tenure of service as 
Chief of Protocol for the White House. 


Louise Frankel Stoll, 
of California, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
—— vice Kate Leader Moore, re- 


signed. 


Stanley G. Tate, 
of Florida, to be Chief Executive Officer, 
Resolution Trust Corporation, vice Albert V. 
Casey, resigned. 


Charles Robert Tetzlaff, 

of Vermont, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Vermont for the term of 4 
years, vice George J. Terwilliger IH, re- 


signed. 


William David Wilmoth, 

of West Virginia, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the Northern District of West Vir- 
ginia for the term of 4 years, vice William 
A. Kolibash, term expired. 


Submitted July 15 


Aurelia Erskine Brazeal, 
of Ceorgia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Kenya. 


John S. Davison, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Niger. 


James Robert Jones, 

of Oklahoma, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Mexico. 


Nelson A. Diaz, 

of Pennsylvania, to be General Counsel of 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, vice Francis Anthony Keating II, 
resigned. 


Submitted July 16 


Mollie H. Beattie, 

of Vermont, to be Director of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, vice John 
F. Turner, resigned. 


Mary Lowe Good, 
of New Jersey, to be Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Technology, vice Robert Mar- 


shall White, resigned. 


]. Joseph Grandmaison, 

of New Hampshire, to be Director of the 
Trade and Development Agency, vice Jose 
E. Martinez, resigned. 


Donald J. McConnell, 

of Ohio, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Burkina Faso. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released July 7 


Transcript of a press briefing by U.S. Trade 
Representative Mickey Kantor 


Released July 12 
Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 


Myers on the Presidential Delegation to Viet- 
nam 


Released July 15 

Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on Surgeon General-designate 
Joycelyn Elders 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 


retary Dee Dee Myers 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget Leon 
Panetta and Deputy Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Roger Altman 


Released July 16 
Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 16 


H.R. 588 / Public Law 103-51 

To designate the facility of the United States 
Postal Service located at 20 South Main in 
Beaver, Utah, as the “Abe Murdock United 
States Post Office Building” 


H.J. Res. 213 / Public Law 103-52 
Designating July 2, 1993 and July 2, 1994 
as “National Literacy Day” 
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1236 
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Joint news conferences 

Italy, Prime Minister Ciampi—1282 

Japan, Prime Minister Miyazawa—1270 
News conferences 

No. 19 (July 6)—1270 

No. 20 (July 7)—1282 

No. 21 (July 9)—1288 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders and 
International Officials 


Canada, Prime Minister Campbell—1296 
Germany, Chancellor Kohl—1295 
Indonesia, President Soeharto—1295 
Italy, Prime Minister Ciampi—1282 
Japan 
Emperor Akihito—1295 
Prime Minister Miyazawa—1270, 
1295 
South Africa, President de Klerk and ANC 
President Mandela—1243, 1248 
United Kingdom, Prime Minister Major— 
1295 


1285, 


Proclamations 


National Literacy Day—1242 

To Implement an Accelerated Tariff Schedule 
of Duty Elimination and To Modify Rules 
of Origin Under the United States-Canada 
Free Trade Agreement—1259 


Statements by the President 


See Appointments and Nominations; Bill 
Signings 


Statements Other Than Presidential 
South Africa, meetings with leaders—1243 
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Interview with WHO Radio in Des Moines, 
IA—1332 
Joint news conferences in Tokyo, Japan 
With Prime Minister Campbell of Canada, 
July 9 (No. 22)—1297 
With President Yeltsin of Russia, July 10 
(No. 23)—1305 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


See also Interviews With the News. Media 
Japan, Prime Minister Miyazawa—1303 
South Korea, President Kim—1307 


Proclamations 


Captive Nations Week—1346 
Statements by the President 


See also Appointments and Nominations 
Death of Patrick Lippert—1339 
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- -Acts hg by the President—1350 
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Digest 6f-other White“ House 


announcements—1348 
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A list of Clinton administration principal officials confirmed by the Senate 
is available on the free Electronic Bulletin Board service provided by the 
Office of the Federal Register on 202-275-1538 or 275-0920. The pam- 
phlet “Principal Officials of the Executive Branch of the Administration of 
William J. Clinton (January 20-May 1, 1993)” is available through the 
Government Printing Office (stock no. 069-000-00052-5, $1.00). 
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